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ArticLe I.—CARLYLE AND LAMB, 


WHEN the Memoir of Lamb by Barry Cornwall first made 
its appearance, Gerald Massey gave expression to the opinion : 
“We know now all that we are likely to gather from personal 
observers. We have the complete data of a story that will be 
told again and again so long as the English language lives in 
the world.” Little thought the writer, or any of his readers, 
at the time, that already sentences had been penned, bearing 
upon the reputation of Charles Lamb, which when published, 
would awaken the most heartfelt indignation. Nor, had the 
existence of such sentences been known, would there have been 
the faintest suspicion that the responsibility of their authorship 
rested upon one of the most renowned, and deservedly so, of all 
writers in the English language. 

It is true that the literary judgment and productions of Lamb 
had been ridiculed by certain famous names. Not small was 
the circle of critics giving approval to the sentiment expressed 
in Byron’s lines: 

“Yet let them not to vulgar Wordsworth stoop, 
The meanest object of the lowly group ; 
Whose verse, of all but childish prattle void, 
Seems blessed harmony to Lambe and Lloyd.” 
VOL, VIII. 10 
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It is true moreover that by his dramatic efforts, Lamb had 
earned for himself the reputation of being “one of those per- 
sons whom the world has thought proper to designate by the 
title of Damned Authors.” Youthful writers in ephemeral 
journals had assailed the weak points in his earlier essays, in 
the most Quixotic fashion. Eminent reviewers had not been 
willing to yield assent to his principle of literary and dramatic 
criticism. Macaulay had characterized his defense of the 
“ Comic Dramatists of the Reformation” as sophistical though 
ingenious. But no one, of any note whatever, had turned aside 
from his arraignment of the author to impeach the man. 
When Francis Jeffrey—that critic whose ink was too often 
of vitriol—fell under the suspicion of having done this, he 
hastened to give Lamb his emphatic assurance that nothing had 
been farther from his intentions. What the rest of the literary 
world found no occasion for doing, Thomas Carlyle deliberately 
did when he put into Mr. Froude’s hands the notes which since 
his death have been given to the world. 


It is many years since Miss Mitford uttered the prediction, 


recorded in her volume of “Friendships,” that Carlyle’s idol 
would ultimately find destruction at the hands of its own wor- 
shipers. We think it may be justly claimed that this prediction 
has failed of fulfillment only because anticipated by Carlyle 
himself. We would not be understood as seeking to cast any 
shadow upon the reputation of Thomas Carlyle as a thinker 
and writer of immense power and profound originality. Un- 
questionably he possessed the ability to wield the pen as though 
it had been a wand and himself a magician. His words are 
many of them whole poems. His histories read like idyls. 
But our claim is that his life was not in consonance with his 
teachings. His scathing denunciations of “ cant ” and “sham ” 
must have cost him no little self-writhing. Charity inclines 
us to the belief that much of Carlyle’s inconsistency must be 
attributed rather to a dyspeptic stomach than to a demoralized 
conscience. He was the victim of a deliberate violation of the 
laws of hygiene. It may have been that the seeds of the 
discord between body and spirit were originally communicated 
to him by heredity ; but, if so, he was responsible for widening 
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the breach between the two most perversely, until concealed 
hostility became open warfare. The work of his life was 
wrought through the din of a prolonged battle. No signal of 
truce ever afforded him the opportunity of prosecuting it in 
quiet. He had all the persistence—the standing throughness 
—of a Stoic. Like his father before him, to use the words of 
Moncure Conway, “he had a thorough contempt for any one 
who said, ‘I can’t.’ ‘Impossible,’ was not in his vocabulary.” 
But then there are, unquestionably, times when though the will 
refuses to say “can’t,” Nature, with equal persistence, says 
“‘mustn’t.” Thomas Carlyle’s great sin was that of setting his 
own will against the imperative of Nature ; and there is hardly 
one of his writings upon which is not the stamp of his law- 
lessness. 

It is our desire, in the present paper, to examine Carlyle’s 
characterizations of Lamb in the light of such testimony as we 
have been able to secure from the writings of those who were 
best acquainted with the latter. We cannot share in the fear 
expressed by Mr. John Burroughs that “Lamb has been 
stamped to last” by Carlyle. On the contrary, it is our firm 
expectation that the so-called “stamping” will but serve so to 
attract the attention of the reading public as to lead to a more 
discriminating and faithful perusal of the works of one of the 
most genial of English writers. 

We believe that the posthumous publications of “the Chel- 
sean sage” contain a sufficient warrant for the assertion that 
the object largely engrossing his attention through a long life 
was self. Magnanimity, in the supreme sense of that word, 
was not a characteristic of Carlyle. Self so stood between him 
and others as to incapacitate him for truly honest criticism. 
Though under the semblance of humor, it was none the less the 
true standard by which he measured men, which he disclosed 
in a letter to his wife: “Except Churchill, and, perhaps, 
chiefly because he liked me, I have hardly found a man of 
common sense or common honesty.” “ He liked me” was the 
only talisman which could secure the opening of the door into 
Carlyle’s good graces. The memory of his interest in others 
rose and fell with their interest in him. Even his wife came 
to signify little more to him than his housekeeper; and he 
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made no objection to his best appreciated friend doing for him 
all the drudgery of a book-agent, repaying kindness with 
words of scorn in his diary. It seems to have been out of his 
power to love another for his or her own sake. Self was his 
deity; self-love his religion. He could not eliminate the 
“me” from his thoughts. How tediously familiar to his 
readers are those constantly recurring exclamations: “ Ah, 
me! Ah,me!” “Ayde mi! Aydemi!” “Waes me! Wae’s 
me!” They lose their pathos in their selfishness. 

Under date of November 2d, 1831,—four years before the 
death of Lamb,—Carlyle wrote these words in his diary: 
“ Heigh ho! Charles Lamb I sincerely believe to be in some 
considerable degree insane. A more pitiful, ricketty, gasping, 
staggering, stammering tomfool, I do not know. He is witty 
by denying truisms and abjuring good manners. His speech 
wiggles hither and thither with an incessant painful fluctuation, 
not an opinion in it, or a fact, or a phrase, you can thank him 
for — more like a convulsion fit than a natural systole or 
diastole. Besides he is now a confirmed shameless drunkard ; 
asks vehemently for gin and water in strangers’ houses, tipples 
till he is utterly mad, and is only not thrown out of doors 
because he is too much despised for taking such trouble with 
him. Poor Lamb! Poor England! when such a despicable 
abortion is named genius.” 

Forty years later, although in the meantime Carlyle had 
learned those facts which constituted Lamb’s life a tragedy of 
unequalled pathos, he repeated the same ideas in changed 
phraseology. “Among the scrambling miscellany of notables 
that hovered about us, Leigh Hunt was probably the best, 
Charles Lamb the worst. He was sinking into drink, poor 
creature ; his fraction of ‘humor,’ etc., I recognized and recog- 
nized—but never could accept for a great thing, a genuine, but 
essentially small and cockney thing; and now with gin, etc., 
superadded, one had to say: Genius, this is not genius, but 
diluted insanity. Please remove this.” 

Still later, in his Reminiscences of Jane Welsh Carlyle, we 
tind him again writing in the same vein: “ Insuperable pro- 
clivity to gin in poor old Lamb. His talk contemptibly small, 
indicating wondrous ignorance and shallowness ; even when it 
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was serious and good-mannered, which it seldom was, usually 
ill-mannered (to a degree), screwed into frosty artificialities, 
ghastly make-believe of wit, in fact more like ‘ diluted insanity’ 
(as I defined it), than anything of real jocosity, humor or gen- 
iality. A most slender fibre of actual worth in that poor 
Charles, abundantly recognizable to me as to others, in his 
better times and moods; but he was cockney to the marrow; 
and cockneydom, shouting ‘glorious, marvelous, unparalleled 
in nature!’ all his days, had quite bewildered his poor head and 
churned nearly all the sense out of the poor man.” 

Even the sturdiest of Carlyle’s apologists do not attempt to 
deny that the above sentences, to put the matter mildly, con- 
tain many exaggerations. To the great majority of readers 
who have any acquaintance with the life of Lamb, they cannot 
but seem willful misrepresentations. No words could be better 
calculated to wound the feelings of those who have been drawn 
affectionately to Lamb by the nobility of his life of sacrifices 
and the geniality of his humor. No words could be better cal- 
culated to create a prejudice in the minds of those who 
through ignorance of him and his writings, have not yet 
entered the circle of his admirers. They are expressive of a 
supercilious scorn. They are tempered neither by justice nor 
by charity. The judgment of Carlyle was based entirely upon 
superficials. He argued universals from particulars. His 
inferences, which he puts as facts, are valueless. He allowed 
his imagination to supplant fact with fancy. His characteriza- 
tions but illustrate afresh the truth of the criticism that much 
of his literary power is due to his faculty of exaggeration. 
Truth clothed in language woven in the loom of his fancy was 
made to appear doubly regal; but he often perversely clad 
Falsehood in the purple of Truth. His Prince sued the clem- 
ency of his Falstaff. We are willing to grant that his expres- 
sions of untruth were largely due to the fact that he himself 
was deceived through the disease of his intellectual vision. 
He was color-blind. What he saw was almost invariably in sil- 
houette. 

It is also necessary that we remember one fact concerning 
Lamb. He was unquestionably a bundle of contradictions, an 
incarnate paradox. In his portraitures of himself he reveals 
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how well he realized this: “I am made up of queer points and 
I want many answering needles.” It is undeniable that there 
were “needles” enough in Carlyle’s character, but, unfortu- 
nately, they were not “answering needles.” As a Scotchman, 
possessed in an eminent degree of the peculiarities of his 
people, it was certain from the start that the intercourse 
between him and Lamb could never be congenial. “I have 
been trying all my life,” wrote Elia, “to like Scotchmen and 
am obliged to desist from the experiment in despair. They 
cannot like me, and in truth I never knew one of the nation 
who attempted to do it.” In his delightful essay on Imperfect 
Sympathies, one could almost imagine that he is giving a 
sketch of Carlyle. ‘“ His Minerva is born in panoply. .. You 
never catch his mind in undress. He never hints or suggests 
anything but unlades his stock of ideas in perfect order and 
completeness. He brings his total wealth into company and 
gravely unpacks it. His riches are always about him. . . You 
cannot ery Aalves to anything that he finds. He does not find 
but brings. You never witness his first apprehension of a 
thing. His understanding is always at its meridian—you 
never see the first dawn, the early streaks. He has no falter- 
ings of self-suspicion. Surmises, guesses, misgivings, half-intui- 
tions, semi-consciousnesses, partial illuminations, dim instincts, 
embryo conceptions, have no place in his brain or vocabulary.” 

Carlyle was such an intellectual autocrat. “The twilight of 
dubiety” never fell on him, Lamb, naturally diffident and 
retiring, could not but find such a character obnoxious to him. 
Carlyle was a monopolist in conversation. Lamb, as Barry 
Cornwall tells us, hated long and much talkers, even as they 
hated him. Carlyle came nearest to being genial in the pres- 
ence of those who obsequiously permitted him to play the 
tyrant. Lamb was very rarely else than genial. Tyranny was 
one of the few irritants that seriously disturbed his equanimity. 
Carlyle was supreme in his selfishness; Lamb was in an emi- 
nent degree unselfish, always taking thought for others. Car- 
lyle was little touched by sorrow other than his own; another’s 
trouble became Lamb’s burden, though “he had no weak sen- 
sibilities, few tears for imaginary griefs; and he carried the 
burden of another as he carried his own without ostentation.” 
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Carlyle had no sympathy for the “nigger” as he invariably 
terms the African bondsman. Lamb’s philanthropy gathered 
within its large circle even the lowest of menials. Carlyle 
heeded little where his envenomed words might fall; Lamb 
was more sensitive for another than for himself. Never was 
the delicacy of his sensibility better illustrated than in his reply 
to the request that he should contribute toward a monument to 
the philanthropist Clarkson, while he was still living: “We 
should be modest for a modest man, as he is for himself.” 
Indeed, in the whole catalogue of human peculiarities, it would 
be difficult to discover any more diametrically opposed than 
those respectively to be found in the characters of Carlyle and 
Lamb. Each of the two men was a species in one; there has 
been no second of either. 

The allusions made by Carlyle to Lamb’s unfortunate habit 
—the indulgence of an appetite for strong drink—might be 
passed over in silence but for the fact that the terms employed 
are calculated to leave a most incorrect and unjust impression 
upon the minds of their readers. Accepting as true the state- 
ments which he makes it would be impossible to escape the 
conviction that toward the close of his life, Lamb became an 
irreclaimable sot. It cannot be denied that there are to be 
found in Lamb’s own words what seem to be confirmations of 
Carlyle’s statements. In that exquisite Autobiography, written 
for Mr. Upceott’s autograph book, he tells us that he was “a 
small eater, but not drinker,” and “confesses a partiality for 
the juniper berry.” But in his Character of the late Elia he 
asserts that he was “temperate in all his meals and diversions,” 
though he “always kept a little on this side of abstemiousness. 
Only in the use of the Indian weed might he be thought a 
little excessive. He took it, as he would say, as a solvent of 
speech.” Again in his Confessions of a Drunkard he appar- 
ently gives in detail a description of his personal experiences, 
and voices his own remorse. But certain critics having given 
this interpretation to the essay, Lamb, to correct the false 
impression, subsequently wrote concerning the portraiture: 
“A frightful figure, indeed, but no more resembling the man 
Elia than the fictitious Edax may be supposed to identify him- 
self with Mr. L. its author. It is, indeed, a compound ex- 
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tracted out of his long observations of the effect of drinking 
upon all the world about him ; and this accumulated mass of 
misery he hath centered (as the custom is with judicious essay- 
ists) in a single figure. We deny not that a portion of his 
experiences may have passed into the picture; but how 
heightened ! how exaggerated !” 

In confirmation of these words of Lamb, \Patmore wrote as 
one of his personal recollections, that Mary Lamb “endeavored 
latterly to restrict her brother too much in the use—for to the 
abuse he was never addicted—of those artificial stimuli which 
were toa certain extent indispensable to the healthy tone of his 
mental condition ;”’ and Talfourd fortifies the suggestion of 
Patmore’s closing words that Lamb’s drinking “ was not a sen- 
sual but an intellectual pleasure ; it lighted up his fading fancy, 
enriched his humor, and impelled the struggling thought or 
beautiful image into day.” There is no hint here, however, of 
intemperance. Mary Lamb’s action may well be regarded as 
precautionary rather than corrective. And that this was the 
case we are warranted in inferring from the testimony of the 
Cowden Clarkes, who lived for quite a period under the same 
roof with Charles Lamb, and whose words, found in their 
Recollections of Writers, may be accepted as a sufficient answer 
to the calumnies of Carlyle. ‘“ There is another point on which 
we would fain say a word in vindication of noble, high-natured, 
true-hearted Charles Lainb; a word that ought at once and for- 
ever to be taken on trust as coming from those who had the 
honor of staying under his roof and seeing him day by day from 
morning to night in familiar home intercourse,—a word that 
ought at once and forever to set at rest accusations and innuen- 
does brought by those who knew him only by handed-down 
tradition and second-hand report. Asso much has of late years 
been hinted and loosely spoken about Lamb’s ‘habit of drink- 
ing’ and of ‘taking more than was good for him,’ we avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to state emphatically—from our 
own personal knowledge—that Lamb, far from taking much 
took very little .... As to Lamb’s own confessions of in- 
temperance, they are to be taken as all his personal pieces of 
writing—those about himself as well as about the people he 
knew—ought to be, with more than ‘a grain of salt.’ ” 
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Carlyle’s disparaging utterances as to Lamb’s intellectual cali- 
bre are of a piece with those that touch upon his moral character. 
Because, in his occasional meetings with the humorist, the sage 
had heard him express “not an opinion or a fact or a phrase 
that you could thank him for,” therefore, he inferred, there 
must needs have been “ wondrous ignorance and shallowness.” 
It might have been well for Carlyle had he passed more of his 
time in what he calls in Sartor Resartus “the small, chink- 
lighted, underground workshop of logic.” As we have already 
hinted, he was a monopolist of conversation. Upon the confes- 
sion of his most devoted admirers it was practically impossible 
to stem the impetuous current of his talk. He drowned inter- 
ruptions in a roaring torrent of words. One naturally retiring, 
as was Lamb, had little opportunity of disclosing the wealth of 
his genius in the company of his detracter. His hatred of “long 
talk ” very naturally led him to attempt the blocking up of the 
channel of Carlyle’s verbosity, by an occasional monosyllabic 
explosion. When the chance was afforded him of slipping in a 
word, his “ contrariness ”—as Mr. Ainger well calls it—led him 
to slip one in that was topsy-turvied. It is not difficult to con- 
jecture the motive lying back of his expression of regret in 
Carlyle’s presence, “that the Guy Fawkes plot did not take 
effect (there would have so glorious an explosion).” But Car- 
lyle’s self-love blinded him to the motives as well as to the rights 
of others. Lamb hated with all his heart what appeared like an 
exhibition of learning. As Hood expressed it, in his quaint 
way: “ Lamb, whilst he willingly lent a helping hand to halting 
Humility, took delight in tripping up the stilts of Pretension. 
Anybody might ride out his hobby ; but he allowed nobody to 
ride the high horse.... He hated anything like cock-of- 
the-walkism.” This was the spirit that prompted him to his 
ludicrous, though hardly courteous, treatment of the Comptrol- 
ler of Stamps in Haydon’s house. This it was also that led him 
to retaliate in his famous way upon Coleridge, when the latter 
bade him apply to him for any desired information. But Car- 
lyle, mistaking his silence for shallowness, and an occasional 
laugh of dissent for ignorance, pronounced that genius, for 
which even the critical Macaulay expressed admiration, “ a des- 
picable abortion.” 
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It is a characteristic confession which Lamb makes in his 
essay upon Zhe Old and New Schoolmaster; “In everything 
that relates to science I am a whole encyclopedia behind the 
rest of the world..... Not that I affect ignorance,—but 
my head has not many mansions nor spacious ; and I have been 
obliged to fill it with such cabinet curiosities as it can bear with- 
out aching. .... There is nothing I dread so much as being 
left alone for a quarter of an hour with a sensible, well-informed 
man that does not know me.” He never made any professions 
of learning. “I sometimes wonder how I have passed my 
probation with so little discredit in the world, as I have done, 
upon so meagre a stock.” And yet, with all his confessions of 
ignorance, this was the man with whom the most eminent liter- 
ary men of his day loved to associate. Wordsworth confided 
in him as a friend and admired him as a critic. Hazlitt wrote 
of him that he was “the most sensible of men,” and “ always 
made the best remark in the evening.” Landor recognized the 
“ wisdom in his levity.” Coleridge bade his printer send Lamb 
the manuscript of Zhe Maid of Are, writing as his reason for 
the injunction, “ his taste and judgment I see reason to think 
more correct and philosophical than my own.” In the same 
strain Hood wrote after Lamb’s death: “I lost in him not only 
a dear and kind friend, but an invaluable critic, one whom, 
were such literary adoptions in modern use, I might well name, 
as Colton called Walton, ‘my father.” This was the man 
who, alone and unassisted, converted the indifference of his 
contemporaries to the old England dramatists into an enthusi- 
astic affection. His genius let in a flood of light upon the 
pages of Shakspere. His literary criticisms—although, it is 
true, sometimes based upon false principles—are invaluable. 
He had “the faculty divine ” of seeing to the very heart of 
his subject. His most careless glance was penetrating, taking 
in the thither as well as the hither side. But then it is to be 
remarked that he did not admit indiscriminately every subject 
into the circle of his intellectual vision. It was characteristic 
of him that he voluntarily limited his own horizon. And it 
was well that he had the courage.to do so. Having by self- 
introspection ascertained his aptitudes he gave himself up with 
concentrated zeal to the prosecution of the work for which he 
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was capacitated by Nature. It was a work that needed to be 
done by some one. It was a work for which none was so well 
qualified as he. It was a work which, done by him, was well 
done. Thomas Carlyle was unable to appreciate it. He had 
an eye to the manifest greatness of the world, whether in 
individuals or events ; Lamb was watchful for men and events 
whose very commonness was their obscurity. Carlyle was all 
attent for heroes, whether they might be divinities, or priests, 
or prophets, or kings, or poets, or men of letters ; Lamb looked 
after the neglected, whether they might be dramatists, or beg- 
gars, or chimney-sweepers or convicts. Carlyle was a literary 
Levite, who, in his self-sufficiency, had no eye, no heart, for 
the way-laid and deserted, but “passed by on the other side ;” 
but Lamb, as Gerald Massey has written, “was the good 
Samaritan of all sorts of roadside subjects that had hitherto 
been passed by as too mean for literature.” 

But turning to regard briefly the comments which Carlyle 
has made upon Lamb’s wit and humor. “He is witty by 
denying truisms and abjuring good manners.” “ His fraction 
of ‘humor’ I recognized and recognized—but could not accept 
for a great thing, a genuine, but especially small and cockney 
thing.” “Ghastly make-believe of wit; in fact more like 
‘diluted insanity,’ as I defined it, than anything of real jocosity, 
humor or geniality.” Readers of the Essays of Hlia will 
doubtless recall his description of that “sample of the old 
Foxian orgasm,” whose remorse was that “he had been a wit 
in his youth.” “His brow would have scared away the 
Levities—the Jocos Risusque—faster than the loves fled from 
the face of Dis at Enna.” It is an open question whether the 
melancholy sage of Chelsea was capable of appreciating a true 
witticism. What Mr. Froude calls his “ stern Calvinism,”—a 
creed whose main article seems to have been that of a Carlylean 
election—together with a self-inflicted dyspepsia, made his 
brow the scare-crow of the Levities. Who can fail to enjoy 
his description of the “encounter” between Lamb’s “ too 
ghastly London wit” and “the cheerful native ditto” of Mrs. 
Carlyle. Lamb, he writes, was “infinitely astonished.” It is 
not difficult to picture that look of ‘astonishment’ creeping 
slowly over his face toward and into those indescribable eyes, 
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after the fashion of Dodd’s look of dawning apprehension, 
which he has so inimitably described in his essay On some of 
the Old Actors. With all due regard for Mrs. Carlyle’s 
vivacity, and with full appreciation of her “ cheerful native 
ditto,” we cannot but believe that Lamb’s “infinite astonish- 
ment” was the master-stroke of all. DeQuincey tells us that 
“his stammer was worth an annuity to him as the ally of his 
wit.” His look of innocent seriousness always intensified 
the richness of his jests. And yet stammer and look were 
but adjuncts. His wit, as Addison would have said, was “as 
piquant as salt.” Rarely could it be said to consist of “a denial 
of truisms” or “abjuration of good manners.” There were 
occasions, indeed, when he was carried by an unusually high- 
tide of mirth over the dykes of etiquetical restrictions. There 
were occasions when he even condescended to lay aside 
the dignity which we ever associate with gentleness. But 
these lapses were not sufficiently frequent to warrant Mr. 
Stoddard in refusing to him the title of a “gentleman.” He 
may have “played the buffoon” once in awhile, but rarely, if 
ever, save as Edgar in Aing Lear, with a purpose altogether 
worthy of him. There were times when he revelled in non- 
sense. DeQuincey tells us that he loved it as did no one else 
of his acquaintance save Scotland’s austere professor of moral 
philosophy, “ Christopher North.” Jt was Lamb’s own opin- 
ion that “he that hath not a grain of folly in his mixture hath 
pounds of much worse matter in his composition. It is ob- 
served that ‘the foolisher a fowl or fish—woodcocks—dotterels 
—cod’s heads, etc.;—the finer the flesh thereof ;? and what are 
commonly the world’s received fools but such whereof the 
world is not worth.” Lamb’s wit was no “ghastly make- 
believe.” His laugh was as spontaneous and hearty as the bird’s 
song, the expression of a spirit naturally joyous; though, it is 
true, his song, like that of Philomel, was ofttimes sung among 
shadows. 

What gave special pungency to his wit was its marked intel- 
lectuality. Another has said of it that it “ was sense brought to 
the finest point.” Even when it took the form of a denial of 
truisms, how inimitable it was! In its intention it had all the 
force of an affirmation of truth. Take as an example his let- 
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ter to Wordsworth wherein he defends the claims of the city 
as against the country. ‘A garden was the primitive prison 
until man with Promethean felicity and boldness luckily sinned 
himself out of it. Thence followed Babylon, Nineveh, Venice, 
London, haberdashers, goldsmiths, taverns, playhouses, satires, 
epigrams, puns—these all came in on the town part and the 
thither side of innocence.” It was that natural “contrari- 
ness” to which we have already alluded that led Lamb to de- 
fend the weaker side of almost every question, although, as 
Patmore pointed out, “ his contradiction was invariably in favor 
of right and truth and good.” He loved to seek for “some 
soul of goodness” i1 a minority. As he used to say, “ out-of- 
the-way humors and opinions,—heads with some diverting 
twist in them pleased him most.” But perversion was not the 
predominant feature of his wit. A jest from his lips ofttimes 
revealed an intimate acquaintance with the best thoughts of 
England’s literature. Stored away in his memory were innu- 
merable quotations,—unfamiliar to the great majority of readers 
—which, by his witty adaptations, have been stamped with 
permanence. He never had to labor after a witticism. It 
was ever ready on occasion. “His wit was as quick as his 
eyes,” wrote Hood, who well knew what quick wit was. 

Of Lamb’s humor we may say that it was but the froth and 
foam of his pathos; for the under-current of his life was one 
of suffering. ‘“Lamb’s humor,” wrote Proctor, “I imagine, 
often reflected (sometimes, I hope, relieved) the pain that always 
weighed on his heart.” That one great sorrow, of which none 
save his most intimate acquaintances had any suspicion during: 
his life, greatly enriched his nature. With the growing richness 
of his nature, the blossoms of his humor became more beautiful 
and fragrant. ‘ His smile was made up of sad experience and 
heartache and gentleness and great love.” He was not a “laugh- 
ing philosopher.” His philosophy had deeper depths than that 
of old Democritus. “ Mockery,” even of one’s own experiences, 
“is the fume of little souls.” The richest fruit is ripened 
where the sunlight is excluded. The juices of life are perfected 
in darkness. So exquisite became Lamb’s sensibilities, by the 
process of education in the school of sorrow, that he came to 
feel the joys and sorrows of others as though they were his own. 
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Rarely if ever—though his jests, as Hazlitt said, did sometimes 
“seald like tears,”—-was there any bitterness in his humor. 

We close our paper with a few words on Carlyle’s assertion 
concerning Lamb’s “actual worth;” that it was “a most slender 
fibre.” It is evident that estimates of worth must vary with 
varying standards of worth. That may be worth very much to 
one man which is worth little or nothing to his neighbor. 
Charles Lamb was not a man to lay any claims to personal worth ; 
much less was he one to force a recognition of his worth upon 
any man who deliberately closed his eyes to it. There can be 
no doubt that to Mary Lamb—for whom her brother’s life 
was one long sacrifice—the “ actual worth ” of that brother was 
something more than “a slender fibre.” There can be no doubt 
that to those poor pensioners upon a bounty often involving 
great self-sacrifice on the part of their benefactor, Lamb’s “ actual 
worth ” was no mere “slender fibre.” To those who knew him 
best, although he neither was nor claimed to be a saint, his 
“actual worth” was infinitely more than “a slender fibre.” 
There was enough of grace and beauty in his character to elicit 
these words from the then Laureate : 


‘* If in him meekness at times gave way, 
Provoked out of herself by troubles strange, 
Many and strange, that hung about his life, 
Still, at the centre of his being, lodged 


A soul by resignation sanctified. 
* ok oa x * * oa 


Oh! he was good if e’er a good man lived.” 


It is true of Lamb, as he himself confessed, that “ he never 
greatly cared for the society of what are called good people.” 
It is not hard, perhaps, to conjecture why. But his companions 
were rather men in books than men in bodies; and as to the 
character of these companions Coleridge has left us in no doubt. 
“Catch him when alone and the great odds are you will find 
him with the Bible or an old divine before him—or may be, 
and that is the next door in excellence, an old English poet ; 
in such is his pleasure.” ‘ He was a Christian,” testifies another, 
“a Christian of that simple, child-like faith, that we may be- 
lieve our Father so much loves. He had the charity of the 
Christian, lived the life of the Christian, and, we cannot doubt, 
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died the death of the Christian.” “Unless we go back to the 
fountain-head, we shall hardly find elsewhere, save in Shake- 
speare’s writings, such tenderness of Christian charity as Lamb 
had.” He never preached, differing thus from his friend of a 
lifetime, who, he asserted, never did anything else in his hear- 
ing. But, while not preaching, he exemplified, which is some- 
thing better. The purity of his life was never called in question. 
Such charity and such purity surely make a man’s “actual 
worth ” something more than “a slender fibre.” 

For a rich charity, an unspotted purity and an unfeigned 
humility, Charles Lamb will always be loved in spite of Car- 
lyle’s animadversions. These were the life of his genius. They 
gave perpetuity to all that he wrote, to much that he said. 
They inspired the words of Southey, with which Mr. Ainger 
closes his delightful book and we close our paper: “There 
are some reputations which will not keep, but Lamb’s is not 
of that kind. His memory will retain its fragrance as long 
as the best spice that ever was expended upon one of the 
Pharaohs.” 
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ArtictE IL—THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE claim of the Roman-catholic is this: Lawfully there 
can be no religious teaching in our public schools ; these schools, 
therefore, are “ godless ;” hence the Roman-catholic child ought 
to be educated in a Church school. There is one logical step 
more, sometimes insisted upon, sometimes not: namely, that a 
pro rata portion of the public educational funds ought to be 
given to the support of these Church schools. 

A few years ago Roman-catholic efforts were directed to re- 
moving the Bible from the public schools, and in too many 
instances these efforts were successful. Was it with the pur 
pose of bringing the schools into the position where they could 
be pronounced “godless?” Of late the efforts of that Church 
have been directed to this new point, and we may be sure that 
there will be no cessation of these efforts until a share of the 
public money is obtained, or until it becomes evident—as most 
convincingly evident it ought to be made—that the American 
people will not consent that a penny of public money shall be 
given for sectarian education. 

The position of the Romanist is well stated by the Catholic 
Review, in its issue of December 14, 1884, as follows: 

“The education of the rising generation is certainly a burn- 
ing question of the times, and it must be discussed till it is 
settled satisfactorily to all parties. We object to the public 
schools because religion, especially the Christian religion, is 
not and cannot consistently be taught in them as now consti- 
tuted.” 

These further sentences strongly put the matter from the 
side of the Romanist : 

“Tf Catholics were in the majority you would decidedly ob- 
ject to their requiring Protestants to send their children to the 
Catholic schools. Why have not Catholics just as good a right 
to object to their children being forced to attend Protestant 
‘unsectarian’ schools? Will it be said they are not forced: 
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that they are at liberty to do as they like; if Catholics don’t 
like the public schools they need not send to them? Yes, we 
know that we who are poor can build our own schools and 
maintain them at great expense, and at the same time continue 
to pay taxes to support your rich schools which we cannot con- 
scientiously patronize. You object to any portion of the pub- 
lic taxes being appropriated to the support of Catholic schools 
because you cannot conscientiously sanction these schools. But 
will you please tell us what good reason you can give why 
your conscientious scruples should be respected and ours ignored 
or rode over rough-shod ?” 

This puts the matter squarely, and the question as thus stated 
is one that involves real difficulties. There are those who 
pooh-pooh the idea of the Roman-catholic having “ conscien- 
tious convictions.” It is to their shame that some Protestants 
take this method in dealing with everything that concerns the 
differences between themselves and Romanists. But this is 
not the Christian way of dealing even with those who may be 
in the wrong. We must respect what any man declares to be 
his conscientious convictions, save when he puts himself, as 
every professed atheist does, on ground where the claim to a 
conscience is a contradiction in terms. The Romanist has very 
positive convictions which base themselves on the fundament- 
als of his faith. Those convictions must be held in respect, 
even when we are not able to yield to them. 

This matter, again, can be put on the ground of might. The 
Christian majority-—for such, in a sense, is the majority—can 
say that it has the schools, and that it is going to do what it 
thinks best about them. The Catholic Review charges that 
this is the ground that is taken. But the present paper seeks 
to show that we have a better warrant for maintaining our 
present attitude than that of the mere preponderance of num- 
bers. This is not by any means altogether a matter of majori- 
ties. If it were, the arguments of the Romanist would be 
harder to meet. On that ground such a thrust as the article 
already quoted gives in its closing sentence would be well-nigh 
fatal. If this were a question of mere majorities, what answer 
could be given to the Catholic Review when it asks: “Is it 
good policy, to say nothing of justice and right, for you by 
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setting an example of intolerance now, to put it entirely out of 
your power to consistently object if Catholics should follow 
your example when they shall have attained to a majority, 
which you so much fear ¢” 

The object of the present paper now, is to show that, paying 
proper respect to conscientious convictions, and not relying 
upon the mere fact that the majority ‘at present and in all 
reasonable probability for the future is against the Roman- 
catholic, we can maintain religious teaching in our public 
schools, while at the same time we must decline to allow any 
portion of the public money to be devoted to sectarian educa- 
tion. It will appear in the course of the discussion that the 
Roman-catholic has no legitimate objection to the public 
schools, and that in common with other citizens he ought 
to support the system. 

It may be taken as generally admitted that our common 
school system is to be maintained not only, but that it is a wise 
and beneficent system. Those who question its value form a 
very small minority of the people. The system has grown 
with the growth of the land and strengthened with its strength. 
Its beginnings date back to nearly two and a half centuries 
ago. Our ancestors believed in education, and the public 
school house, in New England at any rate, stood in every 
hamlet alongside of the church. As our newer States have one 
by one been settled, systems of public instruction have been 
established in them, in many cases extending from the primary 
school to the university. That the instincts of a free people 
point toward general education is shown by the advance made 
in this direction by the South since the incubus of slavery has 
been lifted off from the whites as well as the blacks. 

Liberty and ignorance cannot walk hand in hand. The 
voter must be educated if he is to exercise the franchise wisely. 
A great mistake was made, as most of us now think, when the 
ballot was given to the freedman without the educational test 
being coupled with it. The State must educate as a condition 
of self-preservation. There is no safety when the foundations 
of society rest in ignorance. Hence the State not only makes 
provision for instruction, but enacts truant laws, compelling 
the attendance of the children upon the school. Knowledge 
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must exist as a condition precedent to wise action, action 
worthy of freemen. It is the ignorant who become the easiest 
prey of the demagogue. 

It is further felt that this education is best attained by a 
system of “common” instruction—that which is in common 
to all. We speak of our “common schools” or “ public 
schools.” They are the schools that belong to the State—to 
the whole people, to the people as a whole. Says Dr. Francis 
Lieber in his work on Civil Liberty (p. 133): “ Publicus, orig- 
inally Populicus, meant that which relates to the Populus, or 
the State, and it is significant that the term gradually acquired 
the meaning of public, as we take it.” Even if it were prac- 
ticable to have a system of parochial education that would 
bring under instruction as many children as are reached by the 
public schools, it would not be as desirable as that which now 
obtains. It would have the inevitable effect of breaking soci- 
ety up into cliques and factions. There would not be that 
sense of unity, that solidarity which the present system tends 
to produce. No one can lawfully hinder the Roman-catholics 
from increasing the number of their parochial schools, as they 
have been urged to do by the late Plenary Council. But it 
would be a great evil if all, or even a large portion of the 
Roman-catholic children in the country were taken out of the 
public schools and put into church schools, for it would tend 
to segregate those children from their fellows, and when they 
came upon the stage of active life they would not have ideas 
in common with those of others. They would be, in a way, a 
foreign body within the State—a body animated in many 
things by different ideas from those of their fellow citizens, 
yet having the same privileges and exercising the same powers 
as they. 

Doubtless one object of the Romish hierarchy—for the 
objections to our public school system come mainly from the 
priests, while the people as a whole, unless instigated by the 
priests, find no fault with the system—in the maintenance and 
extension of their parochial school system is to attain pre- 
cisely this end. If they can control an ¢mperiwm in imperio 
they have made no inconsiderable advance toward gaining that 
mastery over the State at which we do them no injustice in 
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believing that they aim. If by their system of education 
they can keep their children from gaining ideas in common 
with those of other children, they are securing a hold over 
future citizens which they will never be likely to lose. And 
if besides they can only secure a pro rata allowance from the 
public money, they will count it so much the more gain for 
Holy Mother Church. The children thus educated will in 
some respects doubtless develop into good citizens. But they 
could never be relied on in any case where the interests of the 
State and of the Romish Church were opposed, however clear 
the case might be for the State, to vote against the Church and 
for the State. 

Here is an argument whose validity and force cannot be 
shaken, against the State giving any of its money for purposes 
of sectarian education. To do so is to strike a blow at its own 
vitals. The result of such a division of funds in the case of 
the Presbyterian, or the Baptist, or the Methodist, or the 
Episcopal Churches would not practically be likely to be as 
evil as in the case of the Romish Church. But it would be 
evil, for then we should at the least have an emphasis put on 
the differences which distinguish denomination from denomi- 
nation. For the good of both Church and State we want to 
emphasize that which we holdin common. We need to iden- 
tify the citizens of the State in their common interests. We 
need to insist upon the real brotherhood of men. But how is 
this to be done if, in their most impressible period of life, the 
future citizens receive their education under the auspices of 
this or that or the other religious denomination? Any purely 
sectarian education must necessarily be narrow and narrowing 
in its influences. 

It is hard to see how any system of denominational educa- 
tion would be practicable ; for, among other things, how would 
provision be made for those who are outside of any of the 
denominations? And yet this denominational system—parish 
schools supported by the State—would be the logical conse- 
quent of the concession that the Roman-catholic asks. But 
even if such a system could be devised, it would not yield 
good results. Nay, it would work mischiefs many and great. 
The State needs the common education of its future citizens. 
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But now, further, while there should be the common educa- 
tion of the children as one of the great elements of national 
safety in a free republic, this education ought to be Christian. 
The Pastoral Letter of the recent Roman-catholic Plenary 
Council puts this matter in a way to which all Christians will 
agree. We use the term “religion,” to be sure, in a somewhat 
different because a broader sense than that which the Roman- 
ist attaches to it; but in general there will be close agreement 


to such sentiments as these : 

‘*Few, if any, will deny that a sound civilization must depend upon 
sound popular education. But education, in order to be sound and to 
produce beneficial results, must develop what is best in man, and make 
him not only clever, but good. . . . True civilization requires that not 
only the physical and intellectual, but also the moral and religious, 
well-being of a people should be promoted, and at least with equal care. 
Take away religion from a people, and morality will soon follow; 
morality gone, even their physical condition will ere long degenerate 
into corruption which breeds decrepitude, while their intellectual 
attainments would only serve as a light to guide them to deeper depths 
of vice and ruin. . . . As a matter of fact, there never has been a civil- 
ization worthy of the name without religion ; and from the facts of 
history the laws of human nature can easily be inferred. Hence educa- 
tion, in order to foster civilization, must foster religion. . . . It cannot 
be desirable or advantageous that religion should be excluded from 
the school. On thé contrary, it ought then to be one of the chief 
agencies for moulding the young life to all that is true and virtuous 
and holy. To shut religion out of the school, and keep it for home and 
the Church, is, logically, to train up a generation that will consider 
religion good for home and the Church, but not for the practical busi- 
ness of real life. . . . The school, which principally gives the knowl- 
edge fitting for practical life, ought preéminently to be under the holy 
influence of religion.” 


These are sound sentiments, and every one but the extreme 
secularists will agree with them. The Pastoral Letter goes on 
to speak of the fact that the Christian denominations are 
awaking to this truth. (When did they go to sleep on so 
grave a question?) The Letter speaks of the efforts of the 
enemies of Christianity in Europe to banish religion from the 
schools, “in order gradually to eliminate it from among the 
people.” It adds: “The ery for Christian education is going 
up from all religious bodies throughout the land. And this is 
no narrowness and ‘sectarianism’ on their part; it is an honest 
and logical endeavor to preserve Christian truth and morality 
among the people by fostering them in the young.” 
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The Letter then proceeds to urge, so far as Roman-catholics 
are concerned, denominational education. Here, of course, 
we must part company with the Council and those whom it 
represents. It says: 

‘The friends of Christian education do not condemn the State for 
not imparting religious instruction in the public schools as they are 
now organized ; because they well know that it does not lie within the 
province of the State to teach religion. They simply follow their con- 
science by sending their children to denominational schools, where 
religion can have its rightful place and influence.” 

It is to be noted as worthy of remark that while this Pas- 
toral Letter urges the maintenance and extension and the per- 
fecting of the parochial schools, it does not say a word about 
securing for them any portion of the public funds. And 
while the Romanists make no demands for a share of the pub- 
lic money they are at perfect liberty to increase their parochial 
system, yet, for reasons already given, the extension of such a 
system is greatly to be deprecated. 

But now is it true that the State cannot teach religion? It 
depends upon what we mean by religion. Of course the State 
cannot teach the peculiar tenets of any sect. It has no right 
to emphasize or define Divine Sovereigntygwith the Presby- 
terian, or Free Agency with the Methodist, or the Authority 
of the Church with the Roman-catholic. In regard to such 
things it must be “ colorless.” There are those who go further, 
and with the Romanist say that legally there can be no relig- 
ious teaching in our public schools. The question came up 
last summer in connection with a case in New York State. 
Mr. Ruggles, State Superintendent of Education, decided that 
while it would be desirable for all classes and sects to unite on 
“some limited measure of religious instruction in the public 
schools,” yet that this was impracticable. ‘The only alterna- 
tive,” he says, “is to preserve the benefits of the constitutional 
guarantees in letter and spirit, and to secure to all absolute 
equality of right in the matter of religious predilection. We 
must, however reluctantly the conclusion is arrived at, exclude 
religious instruction and exercises from the public schools dur- 
ing school hours.” 

The Journal of Education, of July 31, 1884, says of this 
decision that Mr. Ruggles “is not a school-man, but a lawyer, 
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evidently of the strict construction school.” It also says that 
“theoretically, this has been asserted as good law since 1837.” 
But it expresses the doubt whether “the highest Court of the 
State has yet passed on the validity of these several decisions 
by the head of the State Public School Department since 
1837.” For ourselves we can but think that even if this were 
adjudged to be good law, it would be so much the worse for 
the law. And this is said in full view of the fact that both 
our National and our State Constitutions guarantee religious 
liberty. 

The practical fallacy of the attempt to make the schools 
religiously “ colorless,” is well shown by the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal in commenting upon this decision of Mr. Ruggles. It 
says : 

‘* A child lies or blasphemes. He is told that it is not ‘nice.’ Why? 
he asks. Because it is against the law of God, the teacher may reply, 
if he happens to believe in God. What is the law of God? Here the 
teacher must stop. He is not there to teach the law of God, and he can- 


not, without going against Mr. Ruggles’ decision, quote either the Cath- 
olic, the Jewish, or the King James’ version of the commandments.” 


The same paper further trenchantly says : 


‘‘If the spirit of Mr. Ruggles’ consistent decision be followed out, 
the teacher who, in a public school, says that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, is liable to be called to order. Such a statement might offend the 
Unitarian, Mohammedan, or Jewish pupil.” 


Of course the Freeman’s Journal, speaking for the Roman- 
catholics, is ready to call this a “consistent ” decision, for it 
helps to establish the claim that these schools are “ godless,” 
and so to give force to the argument for denominational 
schools and at the same time a color to the claim for a pro rata 
share in the school funds. But that does not make its words 
any the less forcible when it thus submits this decision, and by 
implication the whole argument which it carries to the redue- 
tio ad absurdum. 

It is time that the counter claim be made, namely, that there 
can be religious teaching which is not sectarian. As the words 
of the Freeman’s Journal show, you cannot teach morality 
without teaching religion. But there is no one, even of the 
most ultra secularists, who does not desire that his children 
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should be taught morality. Our schools must not be “god- 
less.” But the sectary, of whatever name, is wrong when he 
claims that unless his peculiar tenets are taught, the schools 
are “godless.” There are great fundamental religious princi- 
ples which are tacitly admitted by all Christian people, Roman- 
ists as well as Protestants. The being of God, the Bible as 
the Word of God, Christ as the Saviour of men, are not spe- 
cific Protestant doctrines as opposed to Romanist doctrines. 
It does not contradict any Roman-catholic dogma for a school 
teacher to tell his pupils that falsehood, and dishonesty, and 
impurity are wrong because they are forbidden by God. It 
does not necessarily contradict any Roman-catholic dogma for 
the school teacher to bring the conduct of his pupils to the 
test of God’s Word. The Pastoral Letter heretofore referred 
to, said, “It can hardly be necessary for us to remind you, 
beloved brethren, that the most highly valued treasure of 
every family library, and the most frequently and lovingly 
made use of, should be the Holy Scriptures.” It cannot be 
wrong to refer in the schools to that which “ good Catholics” 
are exhorted to study at home. And tbere is no essential dif- 
ference, as so profound a scholar as the late Professor Taylor 
Lewis has shown, between the King James and the Douay 
Versions. Nor does it contradict Roman-catholic dogma for 
the school teacher to teach, directly when necessary and always 
by implication, that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of men. 

The Romish Church has its own explanations of these funda- 
mental truths, or it may be more strictly true to say that the 
Romish Church makes many additions to these truths, and 
those additions it holds to be important and even essential to 
salvation. But the Romanists have the home and the Church 
in which to teach their own peculiar doctrines. No one says 
them nay in teaching there all that they please. But they can- 
not set up a valid claim that their conscientious convictions are 
violated when the State, in its public schools, recognizes the 
Being of God, the authority of his Word, and salvation 
through his Son, for these are fundamental tenets of the 
Roman-catholic as well as of the Protestant Church. 

Now these tenets are not imposed by the authority of any 
sect or combination of sects. They are the underlying truths 
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of the Bible. The standard then, to which reference must be 
made is the Bible. ‘This is the argument in a nutshell for 
keeping the Bible in the schools. Let it be read daily with- 
out note or comment, read in either Version, King James or 
Douay, and it may be trusted to make its truths felt. It pre- 
sents the standard to which reference may be made, and by 
which moral questions may be settled. With the Bible in the 
schools, even though it be read in a perfunctory way and to 
far less purpose than it might be, the schools are not “ god- 
less.” They have then a religious basis and are permeated 
with something of a religious spirit. They are differentiated 
from the schools that attempt to be “colorless,” but which 
really are positive in their opposition to Christianity. 

The Roman-catholic now, is not so foolish as to claim that 
the public school should teach his peculiar tenets. But he 
claims that unless these are taught, religion, as he understands 
it, is not taught. Therefore, he says, the schools are “ god- 
less,” and he cannot conscientiously submit his children to 
their instruction. On the other hand, and somewhat incon- 
sistently as it would seem, he claims that to teach in the schools . 
even the fundamental truths above mentioned, or to keep the 
Bible in the schools is to make them “ sectarian,” and that 
therefore again he must conscientiously oppose them. 

The best way to meet him is to make the issue squarely, and 
deny that he can bind the State with his definitions. The 
State has the right to make its own definitions. These are not 
the mere expression of the will of a majority—if they were, 
for the present at least, the Romanists would be hopelessly in 
the vocative—but these definitions are the expression of na- 
tional being. They get their force from the historic life of 
the people. They state what the Nation is, not by the voice 
of a majority for the time being, but what, founded as it was, 
and with its roots running back into far centuries, it has grown 
to be. For a nation, even a Republic, where practical and pres- 
ent decisions are reached by the expression of the will of the 
majority, is an entity. It has an individual life whose germ 
was in the past. The Nation is something more than the peo- 
ple of each passing generation. This Nation is more than the 
sixty millions of people within our borders. Elements of our 
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national life reach back to Bethlehem and Calvary and the 
Mount of Ascension. Our civil and religious liberty took 
their rise, as Bancroft has finely said, “from the grave of Wic- 
lif, the ashes of Huss, the vigils of Calvin.” Magna Charta 
is a part of our life. A part of it are the persecutions of the 
Puritans, “for righteousness sake.” The “ Mayflower” is a 
part of it. Harvard College, founded as all our early schools 
were instituted, “ Pro Christo et LHeclesia,” is a part of it. 
The resistance to the Stamp Act, the first prayer in Congress, 
the Declaration of Independence, Saratoga, and Monmouth, 
and Yorktown, are all parts of it. The four years of bitter 
and bloody fratricidal strife, the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion, the Constitutional Amendments, are parts of it. All 
these things, and what they stand for, are woven into the very 
fibre of the Nation. They are its life, far more than a law 
which a majority may make to-day and another majority may 
revoke to-morrow. When we read the story of our national 
life in this way, we find that it is the story of a Christian 
nation. 

The Romanist says that religion cannot be taught in the 
schools, because this is to violate the rights of those who do 
not believe in Christianity. But the Romanist, for the 
sake of making his point against “ godless” schools, is ready 
to yield too much. This is a Christian Nation. We have no 
State Church. We do not forward the interests of one de- 
nomination against another. As concerns the affairs of these 
denominations as such, the State, as it ought to be, is “color- 
less.” (Our Roman-catholie brethren ought not to complain 
at this. When there has been any departure from our tradi- 
tional and constitutional impartiality, it has been in their 
favor.) Every one has full liberty to worship God as he 
pleases. He has equal liberty to worship no god, or a false 
god. Indeed we are so tenacious of the rights of conscience 
that we permit the Chinese joss-house, and have submitted to 
the abominations of Mormonism. We are beginning to see 
that we have gone too far. Liberty of conscience is not 
license any more than is civil liberty. In a State where, so 
far as possible, the rights of all are to be guarded, liberty, in 
religious as in civil matters, does not mean the right to do as 
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one pleases, regardless of the rights of others. The rights, 
not simply of the whole people, but of the people as a whole, 
must be brought into the consideration. 

This Nation stands among the nations of the earth as a 
Christian people. As a Nation we recognize Christianity as 
our possession. We respect religion, and instinctively rest 
upon its great fundamental truths. Witness what is implied 
as well as said in the resolution adopted by the Board of Alder- 
men of the City of New York in relation to the sickness of 
General Grant. After expressing sympathy, the resolution 
says: “ We commend him to the care of the Father of Mercy 
and earnestly pray that He may vouchsafe to restore the illus- 
trious sufferer to health and thereby spare him to us and the 
country.” Such a resolution as this is not “colorless ;” but 
who complains of it ? 

Now what is contended for is that the schools of this land 
ought to be Christian just as other things pertaining to it are 
Christian. Says the Journal of Education, of July 31, 1884: 

‘*While according absolute independence of belief to every mind on 
all subjects, every American State has incorporated in its fundamental 
law and legislation the belief of all but an insignificant minority of the 
people in those fundamental truths of religion which underlie the whole 
Nation, of public and private morality in all Christian lands. Without 
the belief in God, the spiritual nature, immutable moral obligation and 
immortality of man, and the kind of morality taught in the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Law of Love, and the Golden Rule, every statute book 
in America, with the whole system of common law, would be impossi- 
ble. Our whole republican life is polarized by this common religious 
faith of the people.” 

If, as we have seen is the fact, this is a Christian nation, it 
is right that we should make Christianity fundamental in the 
teaching in our schools, even though some of the people deny 
Christianity and some are avowed atheists. Deniers of Chris- 
tianity and atheists do not stand on any ground where they can 
ask tolerance for their peculiar views in any such matter as 
the education of future citizens. Says President Porter in his 
recently published Hlements of Moral Science (p. 264): “ For 
a man who denies duty altogether to ask for tolerance or chari- 
table judgment in respect to whether this or that action should 
hold or yield the field when the two come in conflict, seems a 
simple contradiction in terms. To such a claim, the only pos- 
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sible response is found in the position that the two disputants 
cannot discuss questions concerning relations in which the 
one party believes and which the other denies.” Dr. Lieber 
in his Civil Liberty, already quoted, says (p. 99) in substance 
that our States are not hostile to religion, but that liberty of 
conscience, “or, as it ought to be called more properly, the 
liberty of worship,” is attained by strict adherence to two 
points: “No worship shall be interfered with, either directly 
by persecution, or indirectly by disqualifying members of cer- 
tain sects, or by favoring one sect above the others; and no 
Church shall be declared the Church of the State, or ‘ Estab- 
lished Church ; nor shall the people be taxed by government 
to support the clergy of all the churches.” The teaching of 
religion, as already defined, the keeping the Bible in the 
schools, surely does not touch either of these points which this 
eminent publicist declares are the essential things in the main- 
tenance of liberty of conscience. 

It is hard to see how this argument can be evaded or denied. 
But if it holds we have a right to say to the secularist and to 
those who stand with him: “The State does not meddle with 
your peculiar views; they are your own concern. But this 
question of education is not one of majorities. The para- 
mount right and duty of a Christian State to make its educa- 
tion Christian cannot be gainsaid. The teaching of the great 
fundamental principles of Christianity is not sectarian propa- 
gandism. On the contrary, it preserves the country from 
schools that are sectarian propaganda. For let the ultra-secu- 
lar programme be carried out, and not only all religious exer- 
cises stopped but the text-books purged from what one of these 
secularist apostles calls “all taint of religion,” and it would 
necessitate the establishment of denominational schools. This 
Nation, we may be very sure, is not ready for any such step. 

No, this Nation is Christian. Such, God helping us, it shall 
remain. Being a Christian nation, its educational system shall 
be based upon the Christian religion and shall be saturated 
with its spirit. We shall not teach the tenets of any sect, for 
Christianity is broader than any denomination. But we shall 
continue to demand that in our schools our children be in- 
structed that God 2s, that He speaks through his Word, that 
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He saves us by his Son. As for the secularist, the Mohamme- 
dan, the Pagan, the Jew, he does not stand on any platform 
where we can argue the question. If he seeks the public 
instruction of his children, he is in a Christian country, and 
he must find it in a Christian school, And as for the Roman- 
ist, he believes all these things, and it is no violation of his 
conscientious rights to take them for granted and act upon 
them and impress them in the public school. The other, and 
to him important and vital truths which he holds, he can teach 
in the home and in the Church. The child’s education is by 
no means wholly a matter of the school, and the main busi- 
ness of the school is not to impart religious instruction. All 
that it is necessary to ask is that the foundation of the school 
discipline and of its teaching whenever the moral sphere is 
entered, shall be in religion. Such teaching is not “colorless,” 
and the schools in which it is imparted are not “ godless.” The 
case of the Romanist will not stand. He is not a victim of 
oppression for conscience sake when he withdraws his children 
from the public school to put them in that of the parish. He 
is rather the victim of his own hierarchy, for it is to the inter- 
est of the ecclesiastical authorities that the children of the 
Church should not be educated in “common” with the chil- 
dren of other citizens. The cry of conscience is one to which 
we are sensitive, and the Romish hierarchy has taken advan- 
tage of it. We need to stand more firmly to our principles. 
The motive that sways us in taking such a course, for example, 
as that defined by Superintendent Ruggles in New York, is 
good, but our wisdom therein is not conspicuous. 

It is high time that, both out of respect to the memory of 
our forefathers and in solicitude for the welfare of our chil- 
dren through long generations, we revise our too free and 
easy method of yielding to every clamor in which we think we 
can detect the voice of conscience. True freedom is at the 
farthest possible remove from mere license. It is regulated by 
law—law “whose seat is the bosom of God, and whose voice 
is the harmony of the world.” This Nation is entrusted with 
the priceless blessing of civil and religious liberty, and we 
may neither barter nor throw it away. We may weleome— 
though, as we are beginning to learn, not too freely or unthink- 
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ingly—the oppressed of every nation. We may guarantee 
that disciples of every faith who come hither—and equally 
those of no faith—shall not be molested in their religious be- 
liefs and practices, or in their negations of religious belief and 
practice, so long as no overt act interferes with the welfare of 
others. But we ought to insist—it is not only our right, but 
our duty—that these all shall remember that they come to a 
Christiam land, and that in all those things that pertain to the 
public they govern themselves accordingly. Our institutions 
and laws are based in Christianity, our weekly rest-day is an 
ordinance of God. Our system of education should, as for the 
most part so far it already does, both recognize Christianity 
and act upon it. 

Surely it is more easy for the Roman-catholic to recognize 
these things than for the Pagan, the Mohammedan, or even 
the secularist. For the Roman-catholic is a Christian, even 
though the traditions of the Church are piled so high and 
spread so broad as to shut from view the foundations of the 
structure. And if he cannot see eye to eye with his Protestant 
brethren, and if it at times seems that he has not all the rights 
which he thinks he ought to possess, he must remember that 
he is in a world where perfect adjustments are not always pos- 
sible. He must further remember that the Nation is one, and 
that its interests as a whole are to be considered. The further- 
ance of the interests of the Nation as a whole means in the 
long run the promotion of the interests of all. 
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ArrictE IIIl.—ROSSETTI AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITES,. 
{Continued from page 522. ] 


Wuat is to be said of a man living in the heart of modern 
London who had never read an act of Parliament, nor looked 
into a book of science, nor pretended to any acquaintance with 
recent philosophy? There are those who would summarily, on 
general principles, dismiss a personality that answered to this 
description. What relation, they would ask, could such an 
one have to his generation? He must have passed his exist- 
ence quite obscurely in some out-of-the-way corner of this 
great world. If he had nothing to do with science, philosophy, 
or art, for what could he possibly stand as fruitful or repre- 
sentative in his time? Yet Dante Gabriel Rossetti, of whom 
this is approximately true, had without doubt a very intimate 
relation to his generation, and an influence positive and seminal 
upon a large and important class of minds; and it endures stil] 
and increases in strength from day to day in ways which we 
hardly recognize. The wisdom which it was his privilege to 
absorb and reveal was that of neither science, philosophy, nor 
politics, being, if I may say it without tautology, the wisdom 
of beauty ; a special and greatly needed message which the 
time-spirit partly, and partly his own brooding imagination, 
enabled him to embody in its inherent purity and attractive- 
ness. Yes, in reverting once more to the life of this unique 
poet-painter, it is necessary to shut out utterly the world’s 
turmoil and strife, to forget the insistent “ confederate pleas” 
of ordinary life and as much as possible place ourselves in the 
serene and toilful atmosphere of art. The world in which he 
worked and dreamed is like a quiet close, set apart in the 
shadow, lit only by passing gleams of sunshine; a cloistral suc- 
cession of nights and days filled with labor and austere musing, 
rapt by radiant visions of color, and interspersed with song 
and elegy. 

There is now no longer any question of the high and excep- 
tional place that Rossetti holds in modern English art and poetry. 
It remains only to fix his exact relation to his time, to determine 
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the quality of his genius, its ultimate direction and worth, and 
finally his place among the romantic poets. From a task so 
delicate I could not but shrink if left to my single and unaided 
judgment, but, fortunately, the preliminary material for such an 
essay has already been furnished and the verdict of capable 
judges, summed up from various standpoints, already rendered. 
Taken collectively, these sympathetic studies of Rossetti in his 
twofold capacity as poet and artist, supply us with a vivid and 
delightful portrait, and throw a flood of light upon his aims 
and achievements. 

Produced in solitude, and for private patrons almost always, 
Rossetti’s works in color were, with rare exceptions, never sub- 
mitted to public examination until after his death as late as 
three years ago. But with all the disadvantages attending an 
exhibition so long deferred, they immediately received the 
most generous and glowing recognition. From quarters whence 
it was least to be expected, there came multiplied assurances of 
appreciation and discriminating praise. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the moment these strange pictures were seen 
and tested by the light of the best critical knowledge in Eng- 
land, and estimated apart from the prejudices of opposing 
sects, Rossetti was at once assigned to his rightful rank among 
the English masters of color and design. Thus, at least once 
in history, the ardent prophecies and adulations of devoted 
friends were verified! The distinguished circle of poets and 
critics who surrounded him with such tender care and solicitude, 
as if in shielding him from ignorant misapprehension to make 
amends for the world’s neglect, only perceived early in his 
career what now, after the opportunity of meéed is past, is an 
open and incontestable secret to all. 

Since then, in so brief an interval, we have had the mourn- 
ful pleasure of reading the documents to which I have referred, 
the several biographical sketches, memoirs, and special crit- 
iques, which betoken the literary and artistic, as well as the 
wide general interest taken in the solitary of Cheyne Walk. 
These volumes for the most part have issued directly from the 
Rossetti inner circle, a group remarkable even in this age for 
its culture and a certain mark of distinction ;—and wherever 
in these there is occasion to express a judgment, lest it might 
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be thought biassed by intimate relation with a man so magnetic 
in his personality as Rossetti, I have presented as far as possi- 
ble the views of the most disinterested critics. And as no 
foreign critic so far as I know has pronounced a deliberate esti- 
mate of his work, it is to the fairest and freest expression of 
English opinion that we have to look. Such, happily, is to be 
found in the lately published papers of Mr. Ruskin, who late 
in life corrected his earlier enthusiasm for the pre-Raphaelite 
school, and judged it with more moderation, of Mr. Watts, 
Mr. J. Comyns Carr, and Mr. Sidney Colvin.* 

And first let us see what is the best English opinion upon 
the place to which Rossetti is entitled and the influence he 
exerted in modern art. “I may be permitted, in the reverence 
of sorrow,” writes Mr. Ruskin, “to speak first of my much 
loved friend, Gabriel Rossetti. But in justice no less than in 
the kindness due to death, I believe his name should be placed 
first on the list of men within my own range of knowledge 
who have raised and changed the spirit of modern art: raised 
in absolute attainment, changed in direction of temper.”’+ 
These words are full of weight, and they came from the great 
art critic at a time when he had outgrown the movement which 
Rossetti in his early life represented. “ He speaks in sympathy 
as well as with authority,” says Mr. Carr, whose clear self poise 
as a critic lends additional force to his comment in this tribute, 

* General observations upon the school and its aim are scattered about 
the several volumes of the Modern Painters, as i. 297, 918; ii. 148, 226, 
237, 242, 255. 

Early single copies of Mr. Ruskin’s interesting little tract on pre- 
Raphaelitism are very difficult to procure, but it is to be found in its 
entirety in almost any complete edition of his works. Written in 1851, 
and containing therefore his earliest views, it ought to be compared 
with his Three Colours of pre-Raphaelitism, in the Nineteenth Century 
Review for November and December, 1878, and above ali with his recent 
utterances in the lectures on the Art of England, the realistic and 
mythic schools (Hart and Rossetti). Mr. Theodore Watt’s paper, the 
Truth about Rossetti, appeared in the same periodical in March, 1883, 
and Mr. Carr’s in the English Illustrated Magazine for October of the 
same year. Mr. Colvin and Cosmo Monkhouse, each have an article 
in the Magazine of Art, the latter in January, 1833, entitled A pre- 
Raphaelite Collection, and the former in April number, 1882, and also 
in the Fortnightly for October, 1867. 

+ Lecture I. on the Art of England, 1883. 


’ VOL. VII. 12 
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“and there is ground for belief that the deliberate judgment to 
which he has committed himself is slowly gaining acceptance 
at the hands of the public.” And he goes on to add: 


‘“‘The estimate of his career, which I have borrowed from Mr. Ruskin, 
can be made good without extravagant or indiscriminate praise, and 
his genius when it is rightly apprehended will be seen to be of too mas- 
culine a temper to need to be championed for its shortcomings and 
defects. Those who knew Rossetti personally can never be in doubt as 
to the original and surviving force that wasin him. They will be in no 
fear lest the strength of his individuality should suffer by plain speak- 
ing, and although it is true that he shunned criticism while he lived, 
there can be no reason why his work should not now be temperately 
and dispassionately discussed, with a fair statement of its great merits 
and its obvious defects. Rossetti’s strong: personal feeling in regard to 
publicity has indeed given rise to some natural misconception as to the 
strength of hisindividuality. Itis perhaps a plausible presumption that 
a man who so resolutely detaches himself from the ordinary social life 
of his time, and who prefers, even as regards his work, to avoid a con- 
stant reference to the public judgment of his contemporaries, is there- 
fore secretly apprehensive lest the strength of his convictions should be 
shaken by attack. But such a conclusion fails to take into account a 
paradox of the artistic temperament by no means peculiar to Rossetti. 
The conditions which certain natures demand for the free exercise of 
their faculties are often wholly unconnected with the strength or weak- 
ness of intellectual character: the process of artistic production may 
be helped or hindered by influences that leave untouched the central 
faith in which an artist labors : and so it will happen that a little out- 
ward discouragement finds sometimes too ready a response in that nat- 
ural despondency with which every artist of fine temper and noble 
ambition views an uncompleted task. The disposition which dares not 
hazard these discouragements is perhaps to this extent sensitive and 
even morbid, but it is not therefore weak or faltering ; for in apparent 
inconsistency and yet in combination with a character which chooses in 
this way to guard itself from contact with the outer world it is possible 
to encounter a clear and masculine judgment, and an intellect in quick 
and full sympathy with the varied intellectual movement of its time. 


That this was so at least in Rossetti’s case is known to all who knew 
him. In his presence it was impossible not to be impressed by the 
extraordinary range of his intellectual appreciation, by the certainty 
and strength of his judgments and by the unimpeachable security of 
his own personal convictions. If he chose to live apart and in seclusion 
it was assuredly from no inability to vindicate those principles in art 
which he had deliberately adopted, and for which he sought with stead- 
fast persistence to find a worthy expression. His mind was of too 
robust a sort to cherish untried illusions or to indulge willful caprice 
and affectation ; and for what is strange in the direction of his genius 
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or imperfect in the form of its embodiment we must therefore seek 
some better explanation than that which is suggested by the outward 
habit of his daily life.” 


And again: 


‘*In Rossetti’s case it is this admixture of robust strength and pene- 
trating refinement which partly explains the influence he exerted over 
minds of varying constitution not more masculine than his... . the 
force of his personality has been felt and admitted in the practice of 
men who could never have hoped to apprcpriate his finer sense of beauty, 
men who were realists born and bred, but who, nevertheless, found in 
the uncompromising certainty of expression which stamps his earlier 
design a means of securing a closer contact with nature. And, on the 
other hand, the earnest and high purpose with which he sought to 
enlarge the vision of English painting, and to open to it a nobler inherit- 
ance of poetical truth, no less attracted to him the allegiance of others 
differently gifted, who came with no thought but for the beauty that is 
born of ideal invention, and who nevertheless equally gained from his 
example the encouragement and direction of which they stood most in 
need !” 


And finally, in the last extract I feel at liberty to make, Mr. 
Carr touches his subject in its historical relations : 


** At the age of thirty, he had already in some sense refashioned the 
current ideals of English art, appropriating to its uses new stores of 
poetry and romance, and revealing by his own practice and example 
the secret by which the visions of the poet might be shaped to the ser- 
vice of pictorial design. This, indeed, constitutes his real claim to dis- 
tinction, and it is here at last that we reach the true source of his 
influence over men whose minds were too seriously engaged to be de- 
luded by any empty promise of the reality. The mere desire of ideal 
beauty would of itself have been no new thing in English art ; for it 
must be allowed that the poetic ambition had haunted the spirit of 
many an English painter before the advent of Rossetti. Barry, Fuseli, 
West, Haydon, even Hilton,—they had all been professors of the grand 
style, had all believed that it was possible to painting to begin again 
just where Raphael and Michael Angelo left off, and had all so far 
helped to discredit a cause to which some of them, at least, were pas- 
sionately attached. It would have been late in the day to revive. these 
hapless and hopeless experiments, nor could the attempt have won the 
support of a generation that had learned to recognize the supremacy of 
those English painters who had taken no part in the race for the ideal, 
but who had won a more enduring fame by simple reliance on nature. 
Between Reynolds and Barry, between Wilkie and Haydon, there is 
now no doubtful choice, and at a moment when the claims of realism 
were once more asserting themselves, any endeavor to revert to a style 
tlat was already stamped with failure would most surely have proved 
fatal to its author and disastrous to his cause.” 
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In accordance with the high rank Rossetti has been assigned, 
he has come to be regarded as the chief representative of 
English romantic art. If he is not in truth the chief, and the 
title is still open for bestowal elsewhere, no man of his time at 
least so sums up the qualities of this school, and in none, taking 
him in his double capacity of poet and artist, is it possible to 
find a more exquisite and refined examplar of its noblest ideal. 
Rossetti’s life, said the Spectator, was more that of Florence in 
the fourteenth than London in the nineteenth century. “In 
an age of domestic materialism,” says Mr. Watts, who devoted 
to him the best year of his life, “he lived steeped in a sense 
of mystery as genuine as though he lived in the middle ages.” 
“Mr. Rossetti,” writes one of the earliest of his admirers, a 
Roman ecclesiastic, writing from the Birmingham oratory, and 
in daily converse with Cardinal Newman, “is a mediseval artist 
heart and soul His medieval figures live indeed with 
the intensest kind of life.* When Mr. T. Hall Caine first saw 
the poet-artist in 1880 he was living in great retirement at 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Chelsea was then a favorite place of 
residence for people eminent in literature and art. Maclise had 
dwelt in this famous old row. The cottage where Turner died 
was standing ; George Eliot and Carlyle were still living there ; 
and not far off Whistler, etching the expanses of the Thames, 
and Swinburne, full of projects half romantic and half classi- 
eal. But of his numerous acquaintances Rossetti was at this 
time seeing little or nothing; a walk in the little garden back 
of the house, under the sycamores, among his birds and arma- 
dilloes, a row down the river, a midnight excursion along its 
motly banks, or into the heart of grimy London, sufficed the 
recluse. His surroundings were characteristic. The house by 
the Thames was falling into decay, the windows dull with the 
accumulated dust of years, the sills hung with cobwebs, the 
courtyard overgrown with moss and weeds. Tangled ivy crept 
about the doors and eaves to cover up the visible ruin. Within, 
the dim light straggled with difficulty, touching with its faded 
rays, the cold marble floors, and striving to reach the recesses 
where bits of sculpture stood, cabinets of curious design, old 

* The Catholic World, May, 1874, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. See also 


Sidney Colvin’s remarks on Rossetti as a romantic proper. The Magazine 
of Art for April, 1882. 
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oak carvings, Japanese furniture, blue china ware; and lying 
about in disorderly profusion were Indian spice boxes, ecclesias- 
tical brasses, incense-burners, sacramental cups, antique bronzes, 
mediseval lamps. “Before going into my room,” says Mr. 
Caine, “he suggested that I should go and look at his. The 
outer rocm was made fairly bright and cheerful by a glittering 
chandelier (the property once, he told me, of David Garrick), 
and from the rustle of the trees against the window-pane one 
perceived that it overlooked the garden; but the inner room 
was dark with heavy hangings around the walls as well as the 
bed, and thick velvet curtains before the windows, so that the 
candles in our hands seemed unable to light it, and our voices 
sounded thick and muffled. An enormous black chimney-piece 
of curious design, having an ivory crucifix on the largest of its 
ledges, covered one side and reached to the ceiling.* 

These details, trifling in themselves, help to bring the man and 
his environment before us. For this atmosphere was in a cer- 
tain sense expressive of his character ; it was congenial to all that 
had nourished him as a child. Asa child his tender mind had 
opened to the medieval influences immediately about him, mak- 
ing the centre of his home-life, the familiar air of the house- 
hold. The Rossetti household, indeed, with its family memo- 
ries of Alfieri and Byron, was impregnated with the perfume of 
study, poetry, and romance, which had no part in the great 
London world outside its own inner circle. From the lips of 
his father, Gabriele Rossetti, the ardent Italian patriot and 
poet, the commentator of Dante, the young lad heard the story 
of Beatrice and the allegory of which she was in his father’s 
mind the human personification, and from him also he may 
have learned the mystery of platonic love, as expounded in a 
learned treatise. His eldest sister Maria, treading in the same 
path, had made her own contribution to letters in her Shadow 
of Dante, and later, with that leaning towards the religious 
life which may be said to have marked the whole family, retired 
to a sisterhood in the Anglican church. His brother William 
Michael early developed the taste which made him in time one 
of the most fruitful of English critics and essayists, and beside 
the boy, keeping pace with, if not surpassing him in her versa- 
tile precocity, his younger sister, Christina, was, even as a 

*T. Hall Caine: Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, p. 227 et seq. 
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maiden, pouring out her heart in sacred lyrics exquisite in their 
tenderness and mystic passion. A group, surely, singularly 
attractive in the first bloom of their literary and artistic ardor! 
It was indeed a dewy springtime for all these eager young 
hearts, living not for pleasure or the world’s common tasks, but 
in the shadow of the great Florentine, in the noonday of 
Shakespeare and the medieval ballad writers with Faust, and 
the Nrebelungen Lied, and the Arme Heinrich, absorbed in 
their creations and striving themselves to embody them in im- 
mature verse or with stumbling pencil and inductile pigment. 
The young Dante Gabriel had begun to prattle in dramatic 
verse at five, we are told, and this does not seem so impossible 
when we read his legendary ballad of Sir Hugh the Heron, 
composed at fourteen. In his nineteenth year all the golden 
dream, the spiritual imaginings that had surprised his boyhood 
and grown with his growth, burst into full and perfect flower in 
the ballad-romance of The Blessed Damozel, next to Christabel 
perhaps the most matchless short medizval poem that the 
English language possesses. 

Surroundings and aptitudes like these indicate the future 
direction of the man, but they cannot be said to explain him. 
To some they will seem to fall far short of explanation. For 
Rossetti’s peculiar strength and beauty of mind, although they 
may have been nourished and confirmed by outward circum- 
stances, do not have the appearance of having been moulded 
originally and solely from them; this is true even of his me- 
dizeval tendency. Whatever may have been the secret force 
of successive generations of Italian blood and Catholic belief, 
whatever the power of functional development in a single 
groove of ideas and emotions, the environment alone fails 
signally to account for him. He seems to have arrived at his 
affinity with the middle ages by no research or effort of study, 
as has been the case with so many others, but involuntarily, by 
pure similitude of nature with its art, as Newman with its reli- 
gion. The tastes, the symbolism, the mysticism of that anterior 
time, were reborn in him in modern London as strikingly as 
love of form and proportion in Greek art were reborn in 
Winckelman and Goethe. 

In the development of Rossetti’s art three periods have 
been distinguished by various critics, which represent roughly 
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three distinct manners or types of beauty. In the decade from 
1848 to 1858 his imagination was pre-occupied with mediseval 
motives, and especially with the sacred legends of the church 
and Bible. The Girlhood of the Virgin Mary belongs to 
this time, The Virgin in the House of St. John, The Annun- 
ciation (Ecce Ancilla Domini), the first sketch of How 
They Met Themselves, Hesterna Rosa, Giotto painting 
Dante's Portrait, the fine engravings made for Tennyson’s 
medieval poems, the powerful design Fownd, and his mas- 
terpiece Dante’s Dream, and many others. Contrasting 
it with later work, it at once appears that this was pre- 
éminently the period of the artists’ highest dramatic attain- 
ment. In place of single figures, we have composition, a fertile 
and precise design applied to large subjects. The execution is 
as yet tentative, the draughtsmanship faulty, the color-sense 
bold and rich, but sometimes crude and insensitive to finely 
modulated tints. But if the technic improves afterward, his 
intellectual qualities, fervor, earnestness, invention exist here 
in the fulness of their power. These works are stamped with 
the impress of a high energy, a strong and passionate dramatic 
sense which he never surpassed, and for which we look in vain 
in the productions of previous art. The succeeding decade is 
best represented in Beata Beatrix, The Beloved (or the Bride), 
Monna Vanna, The Loving Cup, The Blue Bower, and the 
Lady Lilith, the designs for Goblin Market, The Heart of 
the Night, Paolo and Francesca, and the frontispiece to the 
Italian Poets. This fairly constitutes the middle phase of 
his artistic life, in which, if not so fecund and splendid in 
conception, his genius attains its most complete and symmetri- 
eal development. His command of the technical resources of 
this art is now more nearly commensurate with his thoughts ; 
his earlier and later ideas meet in equilibrium. The third 
period, from 1858 to his death,* in the opinion of the best 


* The critics of the Atheneum, January 6, 1888, of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, January 3, 1888, and of The Times, observe nearly the same divis- 
ion of periods in Rossetti’s Art, but Mr. Sharp’s opinion is at variance 
with all these, regarding the aecade 1866-1876 as highest in the scale of 
achievement, ‘‘ such a ten years of imaginative and consummate work,” 
he comments, ‘‘ as may be doubted ever to have been excelled or even 
equalled by any English artist save Turner.” 
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critics, marks the moment of decline. It is illustrated by the 
Venus Verticordia, a superb work in its kind, Za Pia, the 
Rosa Triplex, La Ghiolandata, the Blessed Damozel, La 
Bella Mano, Fiametta, The Salutation, and a crowd of fig- 
ure sketches and heads in all mediums, Fiametia, Pandora, 
Proserpina, and others. But in despite of some notable works, 
it is clear that in this last phase of his art, corresponding, it will 
be observed with his years of ill health and obscured faculties, 
the ideal of his youth and early manhood has undergone a sad 
change. The power of invention has dwindled, the glowing 
color of his former time has become heavy and coarse, and 
instead of a temper nicely balanced between sense and spirit, 
we see here his fine mind subjugated by the excess of a single 
element, the mystical idiosyncrasy which informs nearly all the 
work of this period. As the former decades witness to the 
power and beauty of the romantic ideal, so in this it is im- 
possible not to be struck with its extravagance. 

In no other sphere, perhaps, does Rossetti show himself so 
much of a romanticist as in his treatment of love and woman- 
hood. How this theme was handled by the pseudo-classical 
poets of the last century has been already noticed. Contrasted 
with a temper so arid and prosaic, the mood in which this 
modern artist approaches it brings into full relief the poetic 
value of the romantic ideal, when restrained by a delicate 
plastic sense. 

Turning over a portfolio of prints of Rossetti’s pictures, one 
passes in review a great variety of feminine type, scriptural, 
legendary, classical, medizval ; heads, figures, faces uplifted in 
devout and holy aspiration, eyes looking frankly at you out of 
the depths of a superb sensuousness. But in this complexity 
of type what especially impresses us, is the magnetic attraction 
of the feminine face for this dreamy and sensitive nature. It 
is the emblem to him of all beauty : 


‘*This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 
Thy voice and hand spake still,—long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem,—the beat 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet, 
How passionately and irretrievably, 
In what fond flight, and how many ways and days.” 
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So he sings as the poet, and so indeed he felt as an artist. 
The feeling changes all his work with its subtile intermixture 
of sensuous and mystic passion, impregnating it with a name- 
less charm, an indefinite and occult suggestiveness which 
eludes the most searching analysis, Hece deus fortior me, qui 
veniens dominabitur mihi. In the physiognomies of women 
that most men passed by without a glance, his eyes discerned 
“the meaning of all things that are.” With his constant craving 
for poetic beauty, there was united, however, a strain of that 
personal magic, which Leonardo possessed in such a supreme 
degree. Certain faces, certain lines, contours, and evanescent 
posings of the head and figure, haunt him and guide his pencil 
almost in despite of himself. In this, too, we see the imagina- 
tive quest of the man, dissatisfied with common fact, seeking 
curiously the hidden and less obvious elements of beauty. 

Another thing to be noticed is that Rossetti’s women are to 
be clearly separated from that which is often supposed to be 
conspicuously the pre-Raphaelite type, the pale, gaunt, angu- 
lar type that has come to be popularly associated with the 
works of Mr. Burne Jones. With this they have absolutely 
nothing in common ; and the later ideal woman of his art is the 
exact opposite. It is certainly true that the ascetic type was 
introduced by the pre-Raphaelites, and is to be found in the pic- 
tures of Burne Jones; and no doubt something of the popular 
derision that has assailed it isnot altogether unmerited. What- 
ever may be its value to convey a certain order of emotion,—as 
sorrow, self-renunciation, the supremacy of the spirit over the 
flesh,—it expresses after all but a half-truth, and the attempt 
to make it a universal type of beauty is clearly an error of 
artistic conception. To Fra Angelico anda Roman Catholic 
world, the form worn by fast and vigil and mystic trance is 
sacred, sacred as a memory and an emblem, and the medizval 
artist, working an altar, niche and screen, will wrest from ita 
certain secret of spiritual significance. But the beauty of the 
human form was never revealed to the purely Gothic sculptor, 
and when we see the type in its meagreness of form and sad 
wistfulness of countenance transferred from saints and mar- 
tyrs to a group of naked young bathers, as in one of Burne 
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Jones’s recent designs,* it leaves a singular impression of in- 
congruity. As Rossetti avoids this archaic misconception of 
beauty, so he escapes what seems another blemish in the 
highly gifted painter I have named beside him. To dwell on 
Mr. Burne Jones’s idiosyncrasies as blemishes is possibly rash 
and misleading. He is a painter of such delicate and exqui- 
site sensibility that I use the word with regret, and also with 
every allowance for his peculiar gifts, which express them- 
selves no doubt by a law of inner rightness. So when I have 
seen single heads and figures of his of a deep and tender 
spirituality, I have wondered, as many others have no doubt 
wondered, if the thin and pallid color in which they were some- 
times embodied, was not a necessity of highly spiritual expres- 
sion. Yet one is forced to ask again, is there no other medium 
for a kindred truth? The pre-Raphaelites themselves in a 
measure found an affirmative answer; the ancient prototype 
of Burne Jones in color, if he has any at all, is Sandro Botti- 
celli, whom he appears to have studied deeply; but Botticelli is 
pallid and thin by fantasy, and what he aimed at obviously and 
at his best attained, as does also Burne Jones, was tenderness 
and delicacy of tone. In Fra Filippo, on the other hand, we 
have glowing and gracious color-sense, allied to an ideal of 
woman ample and stately in their comliness and spiritual in 
their type. 

If it is to this old pre-Raphaelite, and to Montegua, that 
Rossetti’s studies of women have the nearest resemblance in 
general conception, yet it must be observed his types are richly 
various, and with an individual charm all their own, varied 
slightly in the transition which his art in general underwent. 
In his early pictures, while yet the religious sentiment was 
strong in him—not uppermost, for it was the artistic sentiment 
that was always uppermost throughout his career—his women 
are distinguishable for a certain decided medieval quality ; 
the nature of the virgin and the saints is what he strives to 
shadow forth, and with palpable suggestions of the ascetic 
element in those archaic and angular figures. In his second 
manner this has completely disappeared, and from this mo- 


* Cupid’s Hunting Ground, in the Collection of C. Ionides, Esq., and 
ink-photographed by Sprague & Co., London. 
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ment his art became romantic in the best sense, mingling with 
it the classical ideal in the treatment of the human form. Me- 
diseval figure-painting was, as I have said, meagre and faulty 
in the extreme. The antipodes of the Greek, the medisevalist 
saw only shame and degradation in the body ; to its beauty, its 
dignity and grace, he remained uniformly indifferent. “I 
have sinned against my brother the ass,” said St. Francis, mean- 
ing his body. But in Rossetti’s art, as in the highest romantic 
poetry, the traditions of both cultures meet and, at one moment 
at least, harmoniously blend, to kindle a broader susceptibility 
than either one by itself could attain. 

In Rossetti’s heads and faces the imaginative truth is com- 
plete ; the poetic charm of the artist has shaped them into a 
vision wherein sense and spirit are wedded. There are Greeks 
among them, if we may trust to names, Helens, Pandoras, 
Penelopes, Proserpinas, but they are Greeks, after all, such as 
only the romantic mind could conceive. The self-poise, the joy- 
ousness, the untroubled repose of the youth of the world is in 
nowise to be seen in these faces, as it is seen on Athenian vases, 
on Olympian friezes, or in the bas-reliefs of Lucca della Robbia. 
The reflexive fancy of the romantic, involuntarily intertwin- 
ing both instincts, has put weightier meanings in these Hellenic 
women, strange ardors, baffled yearnings, hope, sorrow, an over- 
charged experience. But upon them, as upon the creations of 
his own race, the Lady of Sorrows, the Magdalenes, La Pia, 
Beatrice, Lucrece Borgia, Francesca, the romantic artist sets 
the seal of his rich and subtile symbolism. And in Rossetti 
“the soul’s sphere of infinite images” was shaken into strange 
lights and shadows when the faces he especially loved were 
present to his fancy, 


‘* With eyes to search out and with lips to tell 
The heart of things invisible.” 


The image of the Virgin is as familiar to him as the Syrian 


Venus: 
‘*Thus held she through her childhood ; as it were 


An angel-watered lily, that near God 
Grows, and is quiet.” 


And so indeed in the picture of her girlhood the face of Mary 
is full of tranquil dreams and visions, as she gazes before her, 
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seeing in mind the angel that tends the lily of the annunciation. 
How tenderly devout was the imagination that conceived that 
mood and scene! Place beside it the Beloved, or the Monna 
Vanna, and conceive the diversity of gifts they imply; or the 
frontispiece to the Italian poets, the lovers clasping hands 
and wedded in the first kiss of passionate love, and what 
a poetic charm is thrown about the supreme moment, what 
ardor as they lean each to each, and how chaste and restrained 
in its perfect grace of action and modeling! And then, 
beside these, another type purely introspective, the pale angu- 
lar faces surmounted by a cloud of blackish brown hair, lean- 
ing forward intent, with eyes that “dreamed against a distant 
goal,” remembering “the shades of those days that had no 
tongue ;” and next to this that ample splendid suggestion of 
the Gothic Venus, the long throats, columnar and white as 
alabaster, the full curving lips, the eyes, placed far apart, and 
with lids drooping to hide the light of passion that brims 
them, low brows, and black thick clustering hair. In the 
Venus Verticordia we read the secret of that beauty which 
haunted all his later years, sumptuous as the ideal of Titian, an 
imperious loveliness and bodily bloom, a remorseless and insa- 
tiable craving for the love and desire of lost men’s hearts. 
Lilith is equally as ample and voluptuous in her beauty, but not 
so “sovreignly direct” in her appeal to the senses; she typifies 
the charm of the most exquisite enticements, “subtly of herself 
contemplative,” whose flowers are the poppy and the rose. 
Only the sonnets can interpret their delicate meanings, “ of ulti- 
mate things unuttered the frail screen.” Between these Idalian 
faces and the purely spiritual type, there is his ideal of intellec- 
tual beauty, as in the Sibylla Palmifera, or 11 Ramoscello, 
a fair English face, beautiful in its pure simplicity, with soft 
brown hair, blue eyes brimful of intelligence, and a charming 
sweetness of teature. In all, whatever the origin, there is more 
or less that cast of sadness and resignation, or of intent medita- 
tion and longing, which comes of the interfusion of the roman- 
tic emotion in the artist. The glamour of the world, alike its 
beauty and its enigma, its hope and its pain, its eagerness and re- 
pose, emanates from their personalities of a moment. They 
record in their multiform aspects the trouble and perplexity 
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that lies deep in the soul of him who wrought them as he 
stands before the veil of things questioning the unknown, not 
without evanescent glimpses of its secrets, but yet with a con- 
sciousness of failure to apprehend the whole, and clasp the un- 
reachable, which flies before him as he pursues it. 

In this absorption in the mystery of human loveliness, nature 
was forgotten, or appeared to the poet-artist only in a subordi- 
nate way. His poetry indeed is full of subtile imagery, catch- 
ing the evanescent and fitful moods of natural things, and there 
are little sylvan scenes in his pictures. But invariably they 
are decorative or symbolic accessories ; a glimpse of green forest 
to rest the eye ; shadowy boughs or twilight streams to heighten 
a melancholy tale ; tendril, blossom, or leaf cluster to complete 
by their symbol some idea in the central figure. But Rossetti 
never turns to nature, as Wordsworth, and Shelley, and Tenny- 
son, for the solace or grave joy which came to them from constant 
communion with visible forms. What attracted him and held 
him exclusively, and with a strange fascination, was the drama of 
human relations, especially that of love, the most intimate and 
complex of them all. In love and beauty he found the key of 
life, as these others found it in differing degrees in nature and 
in contemplation ; and, as with Keats before him, they became 
the centre of his artistic interest, the leading and vital motive 
of his work in both color and verse. Without seeking for the 
reason, it must be admitted that in his whole treatment of love 
Rossetti touches at the heights and depths of the romantic sen- 
timent upon this theme. From the simple straightforward 
movement of passion to the transfigured vision of beatific love, 
he sounds its entire compass, and always with the delicacy of a 
pure mind and the fineness and strength of an artistic one. 
The sureness of his perception lifts him above the level of 
ethics, as it lifted Dante; and whatever may be: said of the 
final tendency of that substratum of sensuousness which under- 
lies his conceptions, in his best achievement it exists only as a 
necessary base and in equilibrium with a delicate imaginative 
sense which secures it effectually from the gross censure of cer- 
tain well-meaning but perverse cavilers. Above all, the shap- 
ing faculty of the artist guides him in his representation ; it 
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subdues the memory and ardor of love-dreams to a plastic pur- 
pose, and is in its very intensity and direction purely ideal. 
The greatness and all-sufficingness of love appealed to him 
as it appealed to no other living poet save Swinburne and Mor- 
ris, but in his praise of it, he has touched chords which are distinct 
from theirs, and peculiar to his more sombre and visionary 
genius. Upon Swinburne the spell and enticements of pure 
passion have a powerful and possibly too exclusive hold, and 
Rossetti shares with him, as with Keats and Marlowe, and 
some of the greatest of English singers, this susceptibility to 
sensible form, but how swift is his recoil upon an hour yielded 
to the flowers and toys of the poet’s life! These indeed, as he 
so finely says, may be “love’s true ministers,” but they merit 
only their’ hour, and then are lost, merged in that graver and 
fuller experience of a love, 
‘* Whose voice, attuned above 
All modulation of the deep-bosomed dove, 
Is like a hand laid softly on the soul ! 
So, dwelling an instant with the world of visible beauty, his 
fancy takes flight at a trivial detail and mounts into that region 
where perception melts in dreams and rapturous vision. 
‘* Not I myself know all my love for thee : 
How should I reach so far, who cannot weigh 
To-morrow’s dower by gage of yesterday ? 
Shall birth and death, and all dark names that be 
As doors and windows barred to some loud sea, 
Lash deaf mine ears and blind my face with spray ; 
And shall my sense pierce love,—the last relay 
And ultimate outpost of eternity ? 


Lo! what am I to Love, the lord of all? 
One murmuring shell he gathers from the sand,— 
One little heart-flame sheltered in his hand. 
Yet through thine eyes he grants the clearest call 
And veriest flush of powers primordial 
That any hour-girt life may understand.” 

The sublimation of the personal element in this sonnet into 
the larger mystery of cosmic law, has been noticed by Fred- 
erick Myers, who has interpreted Rossetti’s conceptions of love 
with refined discernment. Love is here, he remarks, what it 
was to Plato, of whom the poet himself was ignorant, ¢op7- 
veov xat dcaropduedov, the “interpreter and mediator between 
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God and man,” a divine idea. And it is of this divine idea, 
and its infolded flower of truth and wisdom as yet unrevealed, 
that Rossetti is constantly in quest. In the very face of beauty 
he gazes earnestly beyond its visible form and seeks to lift the 
veil and impart to us the incommunicable secret. The germ 
of that illusion which is to be found in the old romanticism 
lies opened here into full flower; at first a dream, it is now a 
need of the poet’s nature and a fruitful principle of art. But 
the secret, the poet knows, will never be discovered or told ; it 
lies beyond his ken, impalpable, unreachable; it comes only 
by fragments, in silence, in broken melodies, in refluent gleams 
of color and brightness. These shine through the tissue of his 
work as threads of endless suggestion, but the substance that 
remains behind unsung and unpainted, fill him with a mournful 
sense of haunting and incompleteness. 
‘*Sometimes thou seem’st not as thyself alone, 
But as the meaning of all things that are ; 
A breathless wonder, shadowing forth afar 
Some heavenly solstice, hushed and halcyon ; 
Whose unstirred lips are music’s visible tone ; 
Whose eyes the sun-gate of the soul unbar, 


Being of its furthest fires oracular ;— 
The evident heart of all life sown and mown. 


‘*Even such Love is; and is not thy name Love? 
Yea, by thy hand the Love-god rends apart 
All gathering clouds of Night’s ambiguous art ; 
Flings them far down, and sets thine eyes above ; 
And simply, as some gage of flower or glove, 
Stakes with a smile the world against thy heart.” 


But in speaking of the medieval influence in Rossetti’s art, 
it is necessary to guard against laying a too exclusive stress 
upon it. Although it moulded his early work, and is, I think, 
the true basis of his inspiration, it did not prevent his original 
and masculine intellect from exploring other fields of emotion. 
In these also the temper of the romanticist guides him, but 
becomes more wisely subordinate and modified to the nature 
of the subject-matter he has in hand. Of these essays, two 
powerful paintings in particular stand as chiefly representative, 
the design Hound and Hesterna Rosa, and a brief glance at 


* Modern Essays: Rossetti and the Religion of Beauty. 
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them brings into full relief that side of his genius which 
operated most successfully upon life in its more general aspects. 
The water-color drawing entitled Found, or The Farmer’s 
Daughter, is a study of modern life in one of its most pathetic 
phases. Based originally on a fine ballad of Mr. W. B. Scott, 
called Maryanne, and first drawn in 1847, while a mere lad, 
Rossetti returned to the subject in the last year of his life, and 
painted it anew, but the last finishing touches were never 
added. The story is a simple one, and full of a tragic sugges- 
tiveness. A countryman going to London market in the wan 
light of the early dawn, before the street lamps are put out, 
comes face to face as he crosses Blackfriar bridge, with the girl 
he had loved and betrothed in a happier hour. In the kind- 
ness of his heart he stoops to raise her from the wall against 
which she has crouched in her shame; their eyes meet and at 
the moment of recognition it all at once flashes over his mind 
in an agony of despair that she is forever and irretrievably lost 
to him. The sonnet written for the picture, the mournful tale 
in the poet’s most condensed and dramatic vein. 
‘** There is a budding morrow in midnight;’ 
So sang our Keats, our English nightingale. 
And here, as lamps across the bridge turn pale 
In London’s smokeless resurrection-light, 
Dark breaks to dawn. But o’er the deathly blight 
Of love deflowered and sorrow of none avail, 


Which makes this man gasp and this woman quail, 
Can day from darkness ever again take flight ? 


Ah! gave not these two hearts their mutual pledge, 
Under one mantle sheltered ’neath the hedge 
In gloaming courtship? And, O God ! to-day 
He only knows he holds her ;—but what part 
Can life now take? She cries in her locked heart,— 
‘Leave me—I do not know you—go away !’” 

In the picture itself, the pale, cold gleam of the dawning 
light strikes athwart the rustic lover, his homely gray smock 
contrasting with the gaudy finery of the woman, and touches 
her careworn face pressed close against the brick wall, as she 
shrinks from her sweet-heart’s gaze. This face is a wonderful 
study; the print that Mr. Carr furnishes in the first number 
of the English Illustrated Magazine renders it expressive, 
but the loss of color effect is severely felt. The closed eyes, 
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the brows contracted with the bitter misery of the moment, 
the drawn lines of the mouth and the lips pursed tightly, : 
with their pathetic memory of beautiful curves, now soiled and 
worn, the golden hair, a relic of her spring-time, straggling 
down about the face in piteous dishevelment as if to hide it 
along with her woe. There is in it all a concentrated image 
of desolation, of recoil before the present, together with a 
mysteriously suggested recollection of the past days of sweet 
innocence and love, which, once seen, stamps itself upon the 
mind with extraordinary power Placing it in conjunction with 
the poem Jenny, and weighing well the quality, the supreme 
imaginative force of each of them, we see how incisive and 
dramatically intense the genius of this man was in dealing 
with the tragic problems of modern life. 

The other example of his treatment of common life, Hes- 
terna Rosa, sometimes called Elena’s Song, is, if not modern 
in its external dress, equally representative of its spirit. It 
was nominally founded on a song of Sir Henry Taylor’s in the 
second part of Philip Van Artevelde, and illustrated expressly 
the conception in the following quatrains: 

‘** Quoth tongue of neither maid nor wife 
To heart of neither wife nor maid, 


‘ Lead we not here a jolly life 
Betwixt the shine and shade?” 


‘* Quoth heart of neither maid nor wife 
To tongue of neither wife nor maid, 
‘Thou wag’st, but [ am soul with strife, 
And feel like flowers that fade.’” 
The scene represented is in a pleasure tent, at the close of a 
night’s revel, verging on the early dawn, and the effect of the 
water color replica, according to Mr. Frederick Craven, the 
possessor, is that of a lamplight interior at this unreal hour, 
when, as in twilight, all objects appear absolutely blue by the 
contact with the warm glow within. But let Mr. Sharp de- 
scribe it as he saw it in a highly finished pen-and-ink drawing: 
“The centre of the drawing,” he says, “is occupied by a kind 
of sofa or couch, on or close to which are four figures, two 
gamblers and their mistresses; a square massive stool in front 
of the sofa serves for a table, on which the men are throwing 
the dice, one gamester sitting with crossed legs on the sofa, 
VOL. VIII. 13 
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and the other, to the left, kneeling beside his Rose of yester- 
‘ day, who gives the name to the design, Hesterna Rosa. The 
latter gambler is still sufficiently enamored of his mistress to 
be susceptible to her touch, for though intent:on the throw 
his companion is about to make, he lifts her left hand to his 
mouth to kiss it. But her face is averted and covered by her 
right hand ; some sudden memory of past purity and girlhood 
having perhaps been struck by the low lute-music made by a 
young serving-maid or innocent sister beside her; her com- 
panion in misfortune, however, is either beyond or reckless of 
the past, and with an ungirlish song on her lips leans over the 
sofa clasping both arms around the neck of her lover. Both 
women are crowned with flowers, but they are wreaths such as 
Baecchantes might have worn; and beyond, on the right, a 
hideous ape is scratching itself, adding by its presence a signif- 
icant type of degradation.” It is just possible that it is the 
woman’s song, some simple ballad heard in early days, and not 
the lute accompaniment, which touches the heart of her com- 
panion; but whatever the correct interpretation, the leading 
motive of the design is plain, and expressed with a virility and 


point which leaves a long remembered impression upon the 


mind. 





Protestant Vaticanism. 


ArticLe IV.—PROTESTANT VATICANISM. 


To discuss this intelligently, we must understand Catholic 
Vaticanism, if not in its shadings, yet in its principle. What 
is it then? It is too vast and various a form to be easily 
defined, and even a description must be somewhat elastic. 
But we will do the best we can, so far as required for illus- 
tration. 

First. Vaticanism centres in the assumption of the ew ca- 
thedra doctrinal infallibility of the Pope. This, if a truth, is 
not an obvious truth. It appears to be contrary to plain facts. 
Preéminent holiness is not claimed for the Popes. It is freely 
admitted by the Vaticanists that some of them have been 
exceedingly bad men. It is allowed that some of them, in 
private belief, may have been heretical. Some of them have 
been antipopes, who became legitimate only by the death or 
withdrawal of legitimate rivals, carrying over, without any 
retractation of their usurping claims, the schismatical spirit, 
which, having made them enemies of the chair of Peter, did 
not leave them really its friends when they sat upon it, but 
merely the friends of their own domination, a very ill prepara- 
tion for becoming the organs of the Holy Ghost. Great his- 
torians assure us that some of them have undoubtedly given 
ex cathedra doctrinal decisions which have since been aban- 
doned by the Church as heretical. And other decisions have 
been peremptorily imposed upon the Church rather than freely 
recognized by her as divine truth, until now this right to 
reduce her to absolute passivity is made the corner-stone of 
the faith. Other decisions, such as that against Fenelon, halt- 
ing and reluctant, have been wrested from an unwilling Pope 
by the most notorious intrigues, backed up by mutterings of 
royal displeasure. 

All these, and a thousand other objections as to fact, and 
Scripture, and the conditions, which we must of necessity 
ascribe to the workings of the Spirit have to be met and 
answered by perhaps the most extraordinary chain of subtle 
and elusive reasoning in existence. 
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Yet, secondly, all this sets out from plain beginnings of 
Christian fact and Christian reason, and is only meant to de- 
velop their necessary implications. It is true that Christ has 
established a Church on earth, that he has made her the wit- 
ness of his truth, and that he has promised to be ever with her. 
It is also true that he must have meant her testimony to be a 
living and ascertainable thing. From: these plain principles 
there is now made to depend a chain of reasoning, each link 
of which has an obvious congruity and a subtle incongruity 
with the preceding, until in the final result the sum of discords 
is deafening between the plain initial harmony and the compli- 
eated thunders of anathema which destroy it in assuming to 
develop it. 

Thirdly, when a theory advanced in defence of a position is 
so elaborate and uncertain that it needs a great deal more proof 
than the position itself, it is plain that it must fade away, 
unless artificially supported. And Papal Infallibility being so 
much harder to prove than the Gospel, no one would set 
much store by it unless it were made to take the place of the 
Gospel. Accordingly, at the Vatican itself, as attested by Dr. 
R. I. Nevin, a living faith in Christ, vital holiness, nay, even 
interest in the general Roman Catholic system of doctrine, are 
all pushed into the background by the one inquiry, How do 
you stand affected towards Infallibility and the Universal Epis- 
copate of Rome? In other words, the instrument has become 
the end, and the end is left to shift for itself. He is the most 
faithful son of the Church who is most intense in the support 
of decisions extorted from timid servility by all the forces of 
zealotry, chicanery, loud-voiced imperiousness, and vulgar pres- 
sure upon the very means of life. 

Yet, fourthly, this vast system of despotic falsehood and 
unreason could never have won its victory by the mere strength 
of Italian craft and domination, or of sacerdotal craft and 
domination at large. Powerful as these have been, they would 
have been baftled, had they not been implicated inextricably 
with profound Christian faith and feeling, and the deepest 
convictions of multitudes of eminent Christian men and 
women, and above all of numbers of bishops whose zeal was 
as pure as it wasintolerant. The irresistible champion of 
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Papal Infallibility and the Universal Episcopate was Henry 
Edward Manning, one of the deepest Christians, both in thought 
and feeling, and one of the most disinterested men, living. It 
was the very self-forgetfulness of his tyrannical zeal which 
earried all before it at the Council. His overpowering reso- 
luteness to establish the Universal Episcopate has essentially 
the same end with the resoluteness of the disciples of Ignatius 
the Godbearer to establish the original Episcopate, namely, 
that Christian truth might have a fixed centre and support in 
a disintegrating age. The work of 1870 is merely the culmi- 
nation, and let us hope the final explosion, of the willingness 
to strike hands with sophistry and violence for the love of 
Christ, of entering into treaty with Apollyon to draw the car 
of the Lord. It is all in one line with Hildebrand’s disregard 
of the natural affections, with that eminently holy man Pius 
the Fifth’s approval of St. Bartholomew, with Luther’s con- 
sent to the bigamy of his dear young Landgrave, and with 
Cranmer’s complaisance towards the bloodthirsty lustfulness 
and lustful bloodthirstiness of Henry Tudor. 

Turning now to Protestantism, we want to bring with us a 
definition of Vaticanism accurate enough to answer the pur- 
pose of comparison, recurring to the original from time to 
time to get our bearings more exactly. Perhaps the following 
definition will do to start upon: that Vaticanism, in spirit, 
apart from its crystallization in specific form, consists in the 
belief that Christ is the Revelation of God, united with a 
timid distrust in the self-evidencing power of this revelation 
over the hearts and thoughts of right-minded men within the 
influence of his Church, unless supported by wire-drawn the- 
ories which to unbelievers have no evidence and for believers 
have no necessity, and to believers and unbelievers alike are 
immeasurably harder to understand and to accept than the 
claims of Him to whose spiritual supremacy they proffer their 
damaging support. 

But can there be such a thing as Protestant Vaticanism ? 
some simple-minded people will ask. It is true, it does seem 
almost as much a contradiction in terms as Calvinistic Metho- 
dism. Yet as there is such a thing as Calvinistic Methodism, 
so there is such a possibility as Protestant Vaticanism, though 
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not a possibility in Protestantism of so coherent and magnifi- 
cent a scheme of lying for God. Protestants may become 
Catholics, and Catholics Protestants, a proof of specific iden- 
tity which no fierceness of mutual hatred can gainsay. And 
these workings of the common human nature which have 
made Popery a masterpiece of God, man, and the devil, can 
display themselves in Protestantism, the evil ones even more 
odiously, because so much less effectively. 

Dr. Arnold has said, and truly, that Protestant Bibliolatry is 
as bad as Roman Catholic Mariolatry. To hide Christ behind 
his mother is no worse than to entomb him in his word. And 
the displeasure which Protestants feel at the very mention of 
Bibliolatry is a proof how deeply they are enslaved by it. 
They must acknowledge that there is such a thing, that the 
Bible may be worshiped as an end, instead of being used and 
honored as a means. Then if they were free from this idol- 
atry, they would not so resent being warned against it. How 
far it is carried, a single instance may show. I have heard an 
orthodox Protestant minister, in a gathering of clergymen and 
laymen of four denominations, say: ‘“‘ The Bible is the Head 
of God. Now we read that the Word was with God and was 
God. What awe then should we have in approaching to 
handle Almighty God!” And not a single remark did I hear, 
then or afterwards, in criticism of this extraordinary doctrine 
of transubstantiation. But indeed what else is meant at bot- 
tom by calling the Bible theanthropic, unless that God is incar- 
nate in the Bible? It is true that wise and holy men use this 
language, notably Adolphe Monod, in his death-bed Confer- 
ences. But then wise and holy men, in abundance, have been 
champions of Transubstantiation, and have attributed the 
most extravagant honors to Mary, and have fairly worshiped 
the Pope, even declaring him, in so many words to be a legiti- 
mate object of devotion. Faber is an instance of this. And 
we might search a continent before we could find the equal of 
Faber for wisdom and holiness. Yet the deep unsoundness of 
his threefold devotion to the Host, the Virgin, and the Pope 
is none the less, even though it be but a threefold form of his 
devotion to our Blessed Lord. And so the deep Christian 
wisdom of a Monod does not make it any the less true that to 
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call the Bible theanthropic is to say that God is incarnate in it, 
and that to make God incarnate in a book is blasphemy. God 
can only be incarnate in a living soul. To call the Bible thean- 
thropie, is to justify the Coolies of Jamaica in their taunt, that 
if they worship a wooden god, the Christians worship a paper 
god. 

Of course we know all the nice distinctions that are made. 
But distinctions that do not control feeling, and regulate habit- 
ual language, are nothing. That word theanthropic could 
never have come into use had there not been the thought be- 
hind, that in surrendering ourselves unreservedly to the full 
influence of any part of the Bible, whether it be Leviticus, 
Canticles, Ezra, or Hosea, or Paul in all his varying moods, 
we are coming as truly (perhaps not as fully) into communion 
with the unmixed mind and heart of God, as in surrendering 
ourselves unreservedly to the influence of Jesus Christ. Even 
the limitation suggested is too much for the height of ortho- 
doxy. We have heard excellent Christians say: ‘“ Leviticus is 
the Word of God, and John is no more. It is then irreverent 
to say that Leviticus is less excellent than John.” So Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce is shocked that some of his American 
brethren pick out some of the Psalms for the seiections as 
more excellent than others. This is Bibliolatry run mad. But 
then all idolatry is madness to begin with. 

But is it then a matter of indifference to our faith what we 
think of the Bible? Even less than it is what we think of the 
Church which rests upon its testimony, or the Sacraments 
which symbolize its facts, or the Creeds and Councils which 
are all fainter echoes of its truths. Yet even these, in various 
ways, and varying degrees of fulness and perfection, are vital 
means and ‘channels of expressing, completing, and augment- 
ing faith in the Incarnate God. He who treats them irrev- 
erently, who is careless of general Christian feeling towards 
them, and who thinks it of little consequence to formulate full 
and satisfactory theories concerning them, on pretence that 
Christ is all in all to him, either professes a faith which he 
does not have, or deprives himself of its muniments and others 
of its main benefits. No well-regulated Christian mind will 
be contemptuously careless were it of so remote and incidental 
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a point as the true shape of Aaron’s mitre. But what if we 
say that to doubt whether Aaron’s mitre is more than an adapt- 
ation of the ordinary turban is the first step towards denying 
Christ! Yet indeed what extravagant remoteness of inference 
can be brought up by way of illustration which is not already 
expressly included in the system to be illustrated? It is true, 
the system yet lacks its full coherency, its Vatican complete- 
ness. This it will only attain when, under the head of a 
Burgon and a Todd, it is made heresy to mention a various 
reading, when some honest Dunkard, such as one we know of, 
has carried through the doctrine that every translation, in all 
its variations from every other, is infallibly inspired, and when 
the inconsiderately surrendered position is impregnably recov- 
ered, that the Masoretic punctuation is Divine. Thus only 
can this dangerous disposition of the individual mind, not only 
to read the Scriptures but inwardly to digest them, a process 
of discrimination which contains the germ of all mischief, be 
averted, so far as this may be without a Supreme Rabbi, to 
whom every possible divergency of individual apprehension 
from the one permitted pattern could be brought. 

Now we are not to cast the stigma of Bibliolatry upon the 
doctrine of Plenary Inspiration. The New Testament with- 
out the Old is a tree without a root. Marcion is an heresiarch, 
and an heresiarch he will remain. And in the Old Testament 
the Law and the Prophets are inextricably interwoven, in the 
consciousness of both dispensations, of past-exilic and pre-exilic 
believers alike, and above all in the perfect mirror of the thean- 
thropic consciousness of the Son of God. It is the Bible as 
a whole, and that alone, which gives us the fulness of Christ. 
Those who talk as Andrews Norton was wont to do, about all 
the Bible outside of the Gospels as comparatively worthless, 
might as well bid us hope that some fourfold mountain peak, 
some happy day, might emerge from the depths of the earth, 
and leave behind all the radiating chains, which should at once 
enhance and render more accessible its supereminent majesty. 
But when the pious Jansenists of Utrecht admonish their 
priests and students to find their chief spiritual sustenance in 
the Bible, and within this preéminently in the New Testament, 
and within this again preéminently in the Gospels, are they 
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saying anything amiss? This little church is not yet so far 
decayed, but that in this wisdom of graduated reverence, rising 
from step to step towards the sublimity of the Divine centre, 
even our Protestant self-sufficiency may find a profitable lesson 
towards our competency as scribes well instructed into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The whole thing lies in a nutshell. As Dr. Muhlenberg 
used to say, Do we receive the Bible for Christ’s sake, or 
Christ for the Bible’s sake? Bishop Huntington says, that the 
principle of all our faith is the Incarnation, and that from this 
impregnable centre we judge all lesser things. Is he right or 
wrong? Do we take our Lord mere'y because having taken 
up the Bible to worship we happen to find him between the 
lids of it, just as we find a list of names in the first chapter of 
I. Chronicles? A great many good people do. Christ is more, 
much more, to them in fact of experience, but in theory the 
evidence of his Godhead is shaken to its centre, if the chron- 
icler should be thought to have made a slip of a single name. 
And if we should conclude, with John Calvin, that Stephen, 
before the Sanhedrin, made a slip of memory about an inci- 
dental fact, then immediately, for some people, Stephen’s mar- 
tyrdom would sink into a fanatical devotion to a dissolving 
illusion, the opened heavens would roll together with a jarring 
crash like the gates of hell, the Son of man would be de- 
throned from the right hand of God, and the Father would 
be stricken out of the depths of his infinitude, leaving nothing 
in the hollow void but some lamentable voices crying: “ Ste- 
phen said ‘ Abraham’ when he ought to have said ‘Jacob?’ 
therefore there is no God.” People who are capable of such 
awful leaps of inference ought to be employed to bring us 
news from Sirius or Aldebaran. They ought not to be allowed 
to excuse themselves. For them such a journey would be but 
a gentle jump. 

There is a plain doctrine of the Church, and there is a plain 
doctrine of the Bible, each of which is a powerful buttress of 
the faith, because, like the mighty spurs of the majestic ceiba, 
it strikes right out from its very trunk and body. Of the 
Church we have a right to say, for it is implied in all Christ is 
and does, in all we are and receive, that the blessed company 
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of all believing people, in exact proportion as it is united with 
the Redeemer, will be joined in mutual recognition and help- 
fulness, faith and charity, and to the augmentation of heavenly 
mindedness. In proportion as this unity is real and deep, it 
will know how to express itself, in thought and action. The 
living member will know where to find the living Church, and 
will know as easily whether he is in agreement or disagree- 
ment with Christ in her, as the living organ knows how far it 
is in agreement or disagreement with the healthful body. 
Here is a doctrine of the Church common to all believers, and 
capable of being developed into a rich variety of propositions, 
each one of which shall stand plainly within the terms and 
tenor of Christ’s work. All such propositions reinforce our 
faith in Christ and are reinforced by it in turn into growing 
explicitness and power. But from this point we may proceed, 
if we will, in the interest of hierarchical power, or of some 
worthier end, and unroll proposition out of proposition, until 
at last we have a doctrine no more resembling the original 
doctrine of the Church, than the lowest eon of a Gnostic 
emanation resembles the supreme Plesoma. The true doctrine 


helps faith ; this burdens it. It must be received by a separate 
act of belief, which really makes it another Christ. And the 
unutterable contrast between the Divine Original and this 
spurious dependant can only be concealed by pushing Christ 
back into the depths and wrapping him up under the veils of 
mystical ceremony and doctrinal reserve, because, as Shakspeare 


says: 


‘* A substitute shines brightly as the King, 
Until the King be by.” 


Here we have Catholic Vaticanism, centred in the doctrine of 
the Church. Its Protestant parallel is centred in the doctrine 
of the Bible. 

The true doctrine of the Bible, as of the Church, is involved 
in Christ and his work, and is received and developed, not by 
some endless argumentative genealogy of tutuous Rabbinical 
ingenuity, but by the living and united Christian conscious- 
ness. To speak of the Christian consciousness dismays some 
men as the face of Jesus did the unclean spirits. And no 
wonder, for it is the face of Jesus in his Church. For God, 
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“who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” “Ye have an 
unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things.” “No 
man knoweth who the Son is but the Father; and who the 
Father is but the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
him.” “We all with open face, beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory 
to glory.” Here we have the doctrine of the Christian con- 
sciousness, expressed as only the Son and the Spirit can set it 
forth. 

The way in which the Christian consciousness is dealt with 
by some of its Protestant maligners is exactly parallel to the 
way in which it is dealt with by Rome. Rome says, “ Use 
your reason, and natural sense of truth by all means, in judg- 
ing of my claims. If the invincible force of prejudice with- 
holds you from acknowledging these, you may not have sinned, 
whatever you may have lost. But when once you accept my 
claims, you must thenceforward never urge conscience or the 
sense of truth to lighten by a grain the absoluteness of your 
submission to every least particular of all my duly certified 
decisions in doctrine of faith or morals.” Just so there are 
those among ourselves who say: “ Use your sense of truth in 
deciding whether you ought to accept the Bible as the revela- 
tion of God. Nay, if you care to face the responsibility, 
decide that the Protestant churches ought to have left out or 
left in one or two more canonical books. If your critical 
knowledge shows you, here or there, a spurious verse or peri- 
cope, strike it out. But, the canon and text once settled, your 
liberty ends. You are not to accept Christ in the Bible because 
he immediately enlightens your sense of truth, but because, by 
a process as yet of mere inference and expectation, you have 
concluded that whatever you find in a certain canonical book 
must be absolutely true.” Here we have the Christian con- 
sciousness as thoroughly ruled out as by Rome. Uncertain 
inference first, and undiscriminating submission afterwards, 
completely extinguish it. There is no room for the self-sub- 
stantiating power of Christ’s personality over the conscience 
and the perceptions. The believer is not permitted to say to 
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the Evangelists and Apostles: “ Now we believe, not because 
of your speaking: for we have heard for ourselves, and know 
that this is indeed the Saviour of the world.” 

Here we shall be interrupted with the triumphant reminder 
that it is only through the evangelists and apostles that we 
know anything about our Lord, and asked how we are to learn 
the truth about him if we prejudge our sources. We cannot. 
We are bound to approach our sources of knowledge with 
docility and confidence. But how, pray, are we ever to 
advance beyond this preliminary stage of belief if we do not 
leave our sense of truth free to vibrate under the impact of 
evidence? How are we to distinguish the clear ring of truth 
in the New Testament authors if we have first muffled our 
own responsive sense of truth by a purely a priori and most 
uncertain identification of trustworthiness of recital with 
unerring perfection of recital? Many a purely human charac- 
ter is so great that the true aspect of it breaks through all 
variety of portraiture, and by the force of its perceived 
coherency gathers into one the various single traits which, till 
this centre of the character is reached, lie loose and uncompre- 
hended. Until this organizing centre of the character is 
reached we remain helplessly subject to our sources. When it 
is reached we are no longer possessed by them, but possess 
them. Then their value instead of sinking rises into a specifi- 
cally higher stage. Previously they oppressed us; now at 
every step they minister strength and cogency to our knowl- 
edge. 

But all this the dull perversity of our scribes prohibits us 
when we come to the life of the Holy One. We are not here 
allowed to submit our sense of truth freely to the evidence, 
and the evidence freely to our sense of truth; we must first 
doctor both into numbness by injecting into them a theory of 
the absolute infallibility and accuracy of the evidence, such as 
is both superfluous and as yet to us unproved. This proced- 
ure is not born of faith but of secret infidelity. With open 
infidelity it has this in common, that both contend that if we 
do not stop the stroke of evidence upon our minds by an 
interposing theory it is not certain that we shall accept Christ 
as the Divine Son. Here secret and open infidelity diverge. 
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Open unbelief says (how honestly is not here the question), “I 
have examined the evidence in detail with an unbiased mind, 
and it does not bring conviction to me that Christ is the Son of 
God. He may be so but I do not yet apprehend it.” There 
is nothing in this of necessity censurable. It is much within 
the limits of the Redeemer’s benign concession, ‘ Whosoever 
shall speak a word against the Son of man it shall be forgiven 
him.” Docility, modesty, ingenuousness that does not tamper 
with its sense of truth are not Christian in faith, but they are 
an excellent preparation for it. With sullen and disingenuous 
unbelief of course we have nothing to do. 

Secret unbelief says, or whispers, to its franker sister, “I do 
not, any more than you, feel sure that the genuine effect of the 
evidence concerning Jesus is to induce the belief that he is 
indeed God manifested in humanity, though he makes a claim 
equivalent to this. But I find it, for various reasons, expe- 
dient to conform myself to this opinion, and therefore by a 
precommittal of myself to acceptance of everything I find in 
certain books simply because I find it there. I make a very 
good shift to appear genuinely believing. Now if you would 
do the same you might be as well off as I. For I am not only 
high in reputation in the church but pass for the special cham- 
pion of the faith.” And indeed how far men actually have 
the vision of God in Christ by a true intuition of the believing 
consciousness is an inquiry which is apt to withdraw itself too 
far from ecclesiastical judgment to be easily taken as a basis 
for the dispensation of honors or the assignment of spiritual 
rank. But anybody can tell who handles the most dexterously 
theories merely spun out of mechanical ingenuity. The less 
these have to do with reality the better counters they make for 
the use of theological adroitness. It is as easy to tell who 
plays a good game with them as if they were so many chess- 
men. No wonder then that such theories of pure artificiality 
are so dear to hard-headed, empty-hearted Rabbinism. On 
such a basis the awards of theological soundness or unsoundness 
can be as easily distributed as if they concerned a tournament 
between Morphy and one of his rivals. And they allow of a 
facile distribution of Christians into three classes. First, the 
masters in Israel, who know how to handle these doctrinal 
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counters. Secondly, the docile faithful, who cannot play the 
game but who can gape admiringly upon the players, and in 
their simple reverence imagine that the issues of life and death 
hang upon the result. Z/irdly, those who believe in Christ 
and his redemption far too deeply to have much patience with 
this empty trifling, this rattling of dry bones, whose doctrine 
is too deeply palpitating with life to take on the rigid outlines 
from which life has departed. These it is easy to put out of the 
camp as unsound. And then the victorious scribes go on with 
their marchings and countermarchings of their pawns and 
knights and stiffened bishops as if there were not one who is 
wont to appear from time to time to sweep off the worthless 
chaff from his threshing floor. Now am I speaking of Rome 
or her rivals ¢ 

Some of these men will one day bless God that Christ 
judges more mildly in applying his declaration concerning 
those who shall speak a word against the Son of man than they 
would ever have allowed. For one of the most deeply dispar- 
aging things that could be said of him is to represent him as 
one of themselves by talking about “the system of doctrines 
which he has taught.” The system of doctrines! Why do 
they not talk about “the system of optics which the sun has 
taught?’ It would certainly be doing infinitely less dishonor 
to the sun than to the Eternal Word, through whom and in 
whom all things consist. 

This comparison between the sun and the dayspring from 
on high is one with which the Old Testament closes and with 
which the gospel begins, and it is well to heed this great para- 
ble of nature. Those have not of necessity the greatest 
interest in the benefits of the sun who are the most accurate in 
formulating the laws of his working. Indeed, it is wholly 
possible for such to exhibit a watery lifelessness which marks 
them as among the least favored of his children. Their task is 
important, growingly so. But imagine them teaching in our 
time the last results of deductions upon deductions from obser- 
vations never enlarged or corrected since Newton, or perhaps 
since Aristotle or Archimedes! And then imagine them, on 
the strength of these formulas, attenuated now into infinitesi- 
mal truth and extended into infinite error, warning all the 
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rejoicing tribes of earth not to suppose themselves to have any 
benefit of the sun, not to imagine that all their consciousness 
of life is anything more than an illusion, declaring that only 
those have warmth or illumination who receive them through 
the mediation of formulas which would not give them if true, 
and which are not even true ! 

Here, however, in justice to Vaticanism proper, we must 
interpose a caution. Vaticanism is bad enough, but not so bad 
as that. Towards those who should be within its jurisdiction 
but refuse it, it has, indeed, nothing but assurances of damna- 
tion. But towards the rest of Christendom its frank and 
coarse imperiousness is mingled with large allowance and free 
concession that the grace of Christ goes far beyond the limits 
of Rome. It gladly recognizes the evidences of the regenerate 
life in the heretics, and draws from them large auguries of 
loving hope. The utmost malignity of the true scribe is found 
in these Protestant and Puritan editors and doctors of divinity 
who not only throw the whole weight of their interest and 
zeal into the maintenance of theories which, even if thoroughly 
true, are only the skirts and fringes of the gospel which have 
to be held fast by a strenuous grasp of the attention, and 
proved by arguments that are continually fading out like sym- 
pathetic ink, to be revived only by a hot fire of polemic zeal, 
but who, when asked if they cannot have fellowship with 
those who vary from them as to these intricacies and dim 
recesses of truth, if only they are ingenuous, lovers of good, 
with faces turned Godward, ever reverently waiting on the 
words of Christ, and only uncertain sometimes as to the pre- 
cise interpretation of words of his which penetrate into 
unsounded depths where, ail experience failing, Christian 
humility might well suppose that interpretation, awed and 
hushed under the awfulness of “the powers of the world to 
come,” could afford to abate somewhat of the arrogance of 
dogmatic assurance who, when asked if with brethren who 
speak hesitatingly as to some points where their own tougher 
confidence seems never to have known a tremor of doubt, 
they cannot still have fellowship in the broad sunlight of the 
cheerful day of certain Christian knowledge and duty, blas- 
phemously dare to wrest Christ’s most awful words by likening 
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these to those whom Christ will cast off in that day, not 
because they had not clearness of vision in all the depths, but 
because they were workers of iniquity! What horrible distor- 
tion is this, what dislocation of the members of Christ! This 
outrage against Him in them can only be sheltered under the 
pleading tenderness of the prayer on the cross. 

We know the answer that will be made. Who is not 
familiar with all the commonplaces about the necessity of 
manfully upholding the faith once delivered to the saints? 
To uphold this is indeed the central work of every Christian. 
And against whom does the apostle exhort us to uphold it? 
Against libidinous and rapacivus men whom a sensuous reli- 
gionism has brought into the church, and who then endeavor 
to turn its fellowship into an instrument of lust and greed. 
And this warning against the utmost wickedness of wicked 
men is then turned into opprobrious use against such men as 
Gregory of Nyssa, a pillar of the faith; as pastor Oberlin, as 
Spencer and Arnold, the revivers of evangelical piety in Ger- 
many, as Frederick Maurice, whose lectures on John have 
been described as John expounded by John; as William 
Augustus Muhlenberg, whose name needs no remark. All 
these men held it, not as an article of faith but as an article of 
hope, that all men might ultimately be restored to holiness and 
the favor of God. The writer of this avows that the longer 
he ponders the grounds of their hope the less he is disposed to 
acquiesce in them. Arthur Hallam’s brief exposition and 
defence of eternal punishment in the Hora Subsecive appears 
to him to sound a deeper note of Christian wisdom, and also 
Dr. Arnold’s interpretation of the Saviour’s woe against the 
betrayer. But now imagine some strident ecclesiastical dema- 
gogue lifting up his voice against these wise and holy men, and 
warning the church that those who do not accept Christ’s tes- 
timony are periling their own salvation! But there is little 
danger of his doing this. He knows, no man better, on 
which side his bread is buttered. Such a man will vie with 
the foremost in building the tombs of the prophets, and gar- 
nishing the sepulchres of the righteous. It is only against 
younger men of the same spirit, but who have not yet 
achieved the same reputation, that he will level the poisoned 
darts of his injurious insinuations. 
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But we must not wander too far. We are considering Prot- 
estant Vaticanism. And Vaticanism, even in its narrow and 
sullen shape, implies sincerity and striet maintenance of 
accepted doctrine. It verily thinks it is doing God service. 
But we are going beyond the proper bounds of this article 
when we spend large space upon the exploitation of Vaticanism 
of orthodox prejudice by men who themselves take the largest 
swing of doctrinal liberty who are warm in their hopes of 
Brahminical mystics, and with affable cheerfulness suggest a 
purified Mohammedanism as a possible refuge from the theo- 
logical rigor of Christendom, but who know the value of 
“Stop thief” as well as any Artful Dodger of them all, who 
ean throw a tub to any whale by suggesting some impercep- 
tible change in a formula that is to make all the difference 
between life and death, and then understand how to protest 
with lachrymose solemnity against the natural identification. 
Ah, it is a wonderful thing, the sight drawing, as Phillips 
Brooks says, of “the lines of orthodoxy within the lines of 
truth.” The inner circumscription has so many curious and 
wholly unexplainable turns that no man who is not in the 
secret of the management can know when he is within it and 
when without. Perhaps then it is as well to make sure that 
we are in Christ with a faith of genuine acceptance, and to 
leave the question whether or not we are within the lines of 
orthodoxy to take care of itself. 

These Vaticanist tourmentors of better men make great use 
of the cry that unless they are thus strict all Christian truth 
would dissolve into mere nebulosity. And rather than suffer 
that infinite loss we might better accept a great deal of rub- 
bish and submit to a great deal of oppressive dictation, as no 
doubt many Roman Catholics argue, and not without much 
force. But after reading Henry Boynton Smith’s book how 
can any one pretend that the utmost thoroughness of doctrinal 
conception is inconsistent with a habit of mind which insists 
on dwelling in the range of central realities, and will not be 
persuaded to lose itself in the mazes of artificial definitions. 
We cannot say that he always avoids the temptation of trying 
to bring an outworn theory into reconciliation with new truth 
by adding “cycle on epicycle, orb on orb,” for who can avoid 
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some measure of that in any science? But if any such thing 
should be found in him it would be but an occasional, a re- 
gretted but not wholly avoidable infirmity. Whereas there 
are divines, not a few, the breath of whose nostrils it is to sup- 
port a difficult theory by adding to it an improbable conjecture 
and repeating this alternation until at last they have a jelly- 
cake through which it is clearly impossible to cut, so that the 
ultimate and original proposition is safe because it lies buried 
lower than human strength avails to penetrate. This book 
will put new honor upon clear and strenuous doctrinal think- 
ing because, having first been apprehended of Jesus Christ, he 
views all things in the large leisure of the light of Christ, not 
as points to which he must give a blind and eager assent lest 
he should be overtaken by the avenger of blood, but as points 
which he may decide with varying stress of certainty in the 
serene independence of a justified man. His pupils have 
never imagined that his interest in clear-cut doctrine was any 
the less intense because the whole tone of his lectures was so 
thoroughly consonant with the quotation from Schleiermacher 
with which he was wont to begin them: “ Woe unto me if 
Christianity be net more than my system!” Were Newton’s 
results less important or less appreciated because, instead of 
swelling himself up with frog-like self-importance, as if he had 
drawn up into his inflated body the whole ocean of truth, he 
declared that his discoveries were but pebbles by its shore ¢ 
We do not mean to force the comparison between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Vaticanism into the various details 
which must of course be widely different in two so widely 
different forms of religion. But we may remember the power 
which the Pope has of swamping the votes of real bishops by 
an unlimited creation of titular nonentities, enjoying episcopal 
rank and rights, but wholly dependent on their Roman lord. 
So we sometimes hear the fling that however loose some of 
these eastern men may be in daring to think that the riches of 
Christ are inexhaustible, and that as the church as yet knows 
but in faintest part, so in the brightening light she will here 
and there discover points in which supposed knowledge has 
been actual error, the men of the far west at least give no un- 
certain sound but are ready to decide with rattle-headed confi- 
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dence the most delicate points as to which the noblest souls of 
all ages of the church have struggled with perplexity and inde- 
cision. Now the writer has lived long beyond the Missouri 
but was never able to discover that he grew in wisdom or in 
Christian experience or consecratedness in proportion to the 
remoteness of his longitude from the first meridian, nor did he 
discover any such thing of his associates. But one thing he 
did discover, that where the daily bread of poor men is depend- 
ent on the good will of functionaries who wield ultra-episcopal 
powers by the ignoblest of all tenures, the control of the 
purse, spiritual or intellectual independence is just about as 
much to be expected of them as of the mitred shadows men- 
tioned above. 

We cannot impute to Vaticanism proper another motive of 
the stringent and blindly unreasoning orthodoxy on which 
some of our western churches and ministers are said to pique 
themselves, namely, the fear that some rival sect will outbid 
them in the race for the name of ecclesiastical soundness. 
The old magnificence of wide-ruling Rome is at last lifted far 
above this tremulous and enslaving competition. 

As to effectiveness of persecution, the comparison is cer- 
tainly chiefly one of contrast. Rome has lost her power to 
destroy but she keeps only too much of her power to make 
men’s lives bitter to them. Our Protestant Vaticanists are 
malignant enough, but their malice, compared with Rome’s is 
like a snake cut to pieces compared with a snake yet whole. 
The severed pieces yet writhe with venomous instinct of mis- 
zhief, but they are hastening to impotency, and their dying 
convulsions can only cause a transient alarm. These people 
can still gall honorable men to the quick by coarse taunts 
implying that the denominations belong to themselves in fee 
simple, and that whoever in the quest of Christ’s truth goes 
beyond their limit is an indecent intruder if he dares to stay - 
after they have given him notice to quit. They may still, in 
their vulgar arrogance, call every Christian scholarland thinker 
a common knave, by throwing at him the nearest-lying simile 
of trivial life, because he does not allow them to settle for 
him, in this butcherly fashion, the most delicate and intricate 
questions arising in the reaction between the steadfastness of 
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faith and the flux of opinion, between the rights of the past 
over the present and the duties of the present to the future. 
But after all this is only the dying echo of the thunders of the 
seven hills. 

Let me wind up these imperfect parallels with a perfect 
parallel. After infallibility had been defined in 1870, some 
Catholic theologian of Germany (I do not now remember who) 
objected that it was against clear facts of history. Whereupon 
his bishop admonished him that now that the doctrine had 
been defined, appeals to history were no longer allowable. 
Christ’s spiritual infallibility had been once for all identified 
with the infallibility of his vicar, and thenceforth all facts 
tending to show that the one was not wholly co-extensive with 
the other were to be shut out of his church as unholy things. 
And the more cogent, of course the more profane. 

Now the doctrine that the spiritual infallibility of every 
writer of every canonical book is as absolutely complete as that 
of Christ, is an accepted tradition of Protestantism, fastened 
upon it after the creative energy of the Reformation was 
spent. It is a theory most derogatory to -the unique preroga- 
tive of Jesus Christ; it is in contempt of our Lord’s own 
declaration that the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than the greatest of the prophets; it is open to exactly the 
same charge which Dorner so cogently brings against Vati- 
canism, that it overlooks the inconsistency of ascribing perfec- 
tion of spiritual knowledge to admitted imperfection in holi- 
ness ; it calls attention away, by its painful subtleties, from the 
noble unity of divine wisdom of which the Bible is the repos- 
itory. But this mitigated form of the old theory, though it 
raises the Bible from the norm and fountain of our faith into 
the object of our faith, is itself a betrayal of the genuine tradi- 
tion. This is summed up in the pithy question, “ If we admit 
an error of any kind in this verse how do we know what to 
believe of any thing in any verse?” And as this identification 
of the great synagogue with the Son of God, besides its 
intrinsic falsity and unworthiness, is vulnerable to history at 
every point, it is no wonder that its defenders, in the exact 
spirit of the Roman Catholic bishop and his exact words 
should, with many pious phrases, and with a profusion of 
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devotion, cover up their unwillingness to expose their artificial 
idol to the rude shock of fact, in the following words: 

“There is one thing for which the Christian heart has a 
greater reverence than for schools of interpretation and of 
criticism. It is the Bible itself. Rather than see that discred- 
ited and gradually destroyed it will turn a deaf ear and a cold 
shoulder to historical researches however discriminating, and 
philosophical speculations however refined. It has its Bible 
left, and that is enough.” 

The archbishop of Munich and the protestant divine would 
doubtless quarrel over many points of doctrine and ritual. 
But in a hardy willingness to declare that if facts would dis- 
prove their respective theories it shall be so much the worse 
for the facts, they are too precisely identical not to have been 
inspired from a common source. What was this source? Not 
Christ, for Christ is afraid neither of the past nor the present 
nor the future. Who was it then that inspired them? I do 
not know. 
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ArtTicLE V.—GOVERNMENT BY PARTY. 


I. THe Party AND THE PEOPLE. 


I HAVE defined in the preceding paper what I understand 
by the sovereignty of the people, in what sense it may be said 
that we have, in the phrase of Mr. Lincoln, a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. The conclusion was 
that the people has its way to the extent that it has made up 
its mind. As the State is nothing but the organic association 
of all the constituents they are the sole source of its power, and 
their entire agreement upon any matter of State policy disposes 
of the power absolutely, determines the end and the manner of 
its employment beyond all possibility of resistance or evasion. 
In that event the will of the government, if it could be sup- 
posed to have one of its own, counts for nothing at all. It is, 
for example, impossible that it should so much as entertain the 
idea of bringing back here an hereditary aristocracy or an es- 
tablished church or a slaveholding order, or do or undo any 
other of those things irrevocably settled in the convictions and 
purpose of the people. Given this perfect consent of the body 
politic, one form of government or sort of administration is 
about as effective as another. The most perfect adaptation of 
the political institutions to the people does not avail if the peo- 
ple is without purpose or hopelessly divided in counsel; the 
most ill-adjusted and obstructive machinery suffices to do its 
work when it has made up its mind. 

It appeared further that the preéminent political quality of 
the American people is its capacity for coming into agreements 
of this unanimous and constraining character. No other com- 
munity of modern times has worked its way to so many of 
them, while in the ancient communities the capacity of reach- 
ing them at all gave out entirely. There was a critical period 
in the affairs of the Roman Empire, after it had absorbed its 
predecessors one by one, when the vast population upon which 
it was based lost what we may call its nervous irritability and 
power to react, in a kind of torpor, or paralysis, which left it 
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insensible to the encroachments of the government. It ceased 
to divide upon the issues submitted to it; and abandoned to its 
rulers not only the initiative inseparable from all government 
but the uncontested disposal of the whole power of the State. 
But a people insensible to the provocations, is also a people in- 
capable of participating in the action, of the State. It turned 
out that the governing body, confirmed in the exclusive posses- 
sion of power, was shut off from the natural sources of its sup- 
ply. At last over-burdened and overworked it gave out in the 
exhaustion of its own reactions, bringing the whole fabric down 
with it. 

None of the German, or Germanized, communities which 
have arisen among the ruins of the Roman Empire have as yet 
shown any signs of this abstention of the people or this isola- 
tion of the government. Even where the quality of the ancient 
blood and the pressure of ancient institutions tell with most 
effect the non-governing class shows something of the German 
vitality, and what is quite decisive of the matter, shows more of 
it to-day than at any previous stage of its development for a 
thousand years. It is increasingly able to respond to the initia- 
tives of the government, while every successive response puts it 
in possession of a clearer political consciousness and a higher 
political capacity. However slowly it moves, it does move, 
continuously, toward a wider distribution of the sovereign 
prerogative and a larger accumulation of the sovereign power. 

I suppose it would be admitted anywhere that this capability 
of prompt and efficient reaction of the body politic is found at 
its best in the youngest of contemporary communities, the 
American Republic. Its vitality seems to be higher, its sensi- 
bility more acute. Any commotion. at the organic centre is 
followed by discharges along all the lines of transmission 
to the extremities and motive apparatus of the system; that 
is, dropping the figure, any action of the government takes 
immediate effect beyond it, putting into motion the men 
who approve and the men who disapprove; who in turn com- 
municate the impulse to the inattentive and unconcerned, until 
the whole mass is agitated and divides according to the several 
alternatives submitted to it. Now for a people of the right 
temper and in fitting political circumstances, this is the kind of 
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trouble that begets order, and the kind of conflict from which 
comes agreement. Our brightest lights have been struck out in 
the collisions of hostile bodies that come together from opposite 
sides of some question raised by the action of the government. 
Each of the contestants plays his opinion for all it is worth, 
brings it forth in its most exhaustive statement and its highest 
possible relief. When the opposing alternatives have been thus 
sifted in the excitements of popular controversy from irrelevant 
and confusing accessories, comparison between them becomes 
easy and a choice is soon made. Here again it will probably not 
be disputed that the American community is in advance of its 
contemporaries. As it accepts the issues presented to it more 
promptly, so does it find its way mere promptly out of them 
than any other. It refuses to rest in the futilities of intermin- 
able debate, to éterniser la situation as the French say, but 
when the argument is closed it makes up its mind. This is 
what Mr. Arnold really refers to in his recent paper as that in- 
telligence of the American which sees so straight and sees so 
clear. In this way a multitude of questions still in dispute, or 
not so much as raised elsewhere, have been finally settled here, 
and have yielded those great regulative ideas which animate 
and control the whole machinery of our government. The 
paradoxes or the distant dream of foreign politics, they are the 
realities and commonplaces of ours; the habitual, the almost 
instinctive and inconscious axioms in virtue of which the peo- 
ple is absolutely supreme in its own domain. 

But in recognizing actual results it is not at all necessary to 
credit ourselves, as we so often do, with any special favor of 
that overruling Providence which is supposed to have the for- 
tunes of the democracy at heart, or with any exceptional genius 
and virtue of our own. The truth is that, along no doubt 
with a remarkable amount of political capability, we have in 
large measure been forced into these sovereign unanimities by 
the sequence of events and the inexorable logic of the situa- 
tion. The founders of our State got out of Europe with the 
most advanced ideas of the 17th century; on arrival here they 
found themselves relieved at once, by sheer force of geograph- 
ical isolation, of the ponderous burdens and active interference 
which still obstruct those ideas in the Europe of to-day. That 
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was what they came for and what they found. A hundred 
years later when political independence was added to geograph- 
ical separation, we had the good fortune to begin our career as 
a people with the doctrine which has been the goal of all 
political evolution since the rise of society, the doctrine that 
the control and the benefits of power should go back where 
they belong, namely to those who furnish it; that the con- 
stituents, whose association for common ends is what we call 
the State, should determine its forms and profit by its action. 
But this, it is clear, is a generalization of the widest kind, a 
principle whose adoption commits us to all its consequences 
one after the other as they arise. The order of their coming 
and the shape in which they come have been determined by 
events, but the necessity of accepting each in its turn and time 
has existed from the first. We have been caught in the toils 
of a stringent and beneficent syllogism which, in the last 
resort, has saved us from the “fumbling ” and “ floundering ” 
of foreign polities by forcing us to vote the conclusions whose 
premises we had voted before. 

Accordingly it will be found that the agreements into which 
the American people has come hitherto are all related as parts 
of a whole, and bear upon a single point. From the first 
proclamation of the revolted provinces down to the adoption of 
the 15th amendment to the constitution they are concerned 
with the constituent unit of the system, and taken together 
supply an exhaustive definition of the person of the citizen in 
his relations to the State; his responsibilities as one of the 
contributors to its power, his prerogative as joint-owner of the 
power so created, and his right to a proportional part of the 
benefits accruing from it. In all these respects he is declared 
to be the peer of each of his associates in the association, to 
have an equal measure of responsibility, of prerogative, and of 
right, and to have no more. The only class distinctly known 
to our polity is the class of offenders, who have forfeited their 
prerogative and right in the measure of their offending, They 
are our kakistocracy, and are recognized in specific provisions 
of the law for the purpose of being punished and put down. 
The exception to this statement is the political position of 
women who constitute a class because their relation to the 
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State has not been perfectly defined except in certain omissions 
and negations. The reason for this is not in their political 
demerit or incapacity, which has not been put to the proof. 
It is in the fact that, ynlike other outlying classes which have 
found their way to a share in the sovereignty, they have never 
made themselves troublesome to the State. "Whenever woman, 
or the friends and foes of woman, create for the sex the posi 
tion the slaveholder and the abolitionist created for the black 
race, she will find her place in the system all ready and wait- 
ing for her. Until that is’ done it will stand empty. Even 
under oar generous polity no class has got anything it was not 
ready to fight for and to make itself disagreeable about if it 
did not get it. We don’t vote any of the conclusions to our 
premises until the occasion arises and we are obliged to. 

With this one omission the long era which has just closed 
has solved its problems and finished its work by decisive agree- , 
ments of the people which perfectly define the person of the 
constituent in his relations to the State. But it has not done 
this for the property of the constituent, although nothing can 
be more evident than that the possession of property intimately 
concerns all his political relations. He has more to contribute 
to the joint-power of the association and more benefits accrue 
to him, but how much more? And should he not have a pre- 
rogative proportioned to his responsibilities and rights? None 
of these things have been as yet fully taken into account and 
finally disposed of. The reason again is evident. It is partly 
because the relations of person are the fundamental ones and 
naturally present themselves first, partly because they are much 
simpler and easier of definition, and most of all because, as in 
the case already referred to, those who are directly interested 
have not forced the issue by making trouble about it. Like 
the women the owners of property have suffered so little or so 
willingly, or have been so littie conscious of suffering, that 
they have not made the definition of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of property a State necessity. But that they are about 
to do so is manifest by a thousand unmistakable signs. Already 
we may say that the specific questions of the era we are enter- 
ing will be questions of wealth in all its aspects, social as well 
as political, and that the new agreements into which the 
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American people will come are agreements defining the rela- 
tions of citizens as owners of property to the State. Standing 
therefore as we do at one of the great articulations of our his- 
tory, the point where one era closes and another opens, we 
may profitably inquire how the new questions arise out of the 
old ones, and what obstructions are likely to get in the way of 
the people in settling them; what special interests or preju- 
dices will confuse the issues and prolong the controversy, and 
what agencies they will be able to dispose of to effect this end. 
This is the really picturesque and instructive phase of our 
politics, when the action of the government brings the oppos- 
ing forces into the field, and the inattentive mass of the people, 
troubled in the preoccupations of its daily life, is gradually 
involved in the controversy, and at last ends it by making up 
its mind. 

I. In 1856 the policy of the government as maintained for 
many years had distinctly committed the State to the doctrine 
that the negro, including the child of a white parent with any 
trace of negro blood in its veins, although presumably a human 
being, was no person in the eye of the law; not, to be sure, a 
savage animal like the panther or the ailigator, as Mr. Douglass 
was good enough to allow, but what the Darwinists call an ani- 
mal under domestication, to be worked without wages, coupled 
without marriage, punished without trial, and sold without his 
consent. This being so it followed according to the Fugitive 
Slave Law, a perfectly logical enactment, that the owner could 
pursue his stray cattle into the States where the negro was a 
political person; and according to the Dred Scott decision, 
another piece of pure logic, that he could drive his herds, his 
bullocks and horses and hogs and niggers—for the creature had 
gotten a name that fitted it—into all the territories of the 
United States. The gathering disgust and wrath of the un- 
willing accomplices of this high reasoning at last decided that 
the line must really be drawn somewhere, and drew it in the 
unreasonable proposition that slavery must go no farther than 
it had gone already—as if a thing fit to be left anywhere were 
not good enough to go everywhere. In the election of 1860 it 
was found that they were a constitutional majority of the 
voters, and their representatives took the government pledged 
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to the exclusion of slavery from the territories of the United 
States. Within six weeks they had added the proposition, 
good logic this time, that for a State to levy war on the United 
States is armed rebellion to be put down with arms; within eight 
years the propositions that the negro is a person, that he is a 
citizen, and that the right of citizens to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. These were the ideas of the Republican 
party, that the State must stand intact and entire, and stand 
to maintain the political equality of all its constituents what- 
ever their differences of culture, religion, fortune, birth, or 
race. 

Now let us carefully observe this situation, for it contains the 
standing anomaly of our own as of every other representative 
system. We say that the people governs here by virtue of 
certain ideas which it has in common—as that there shall be. 
no hereditary aristocracy, or that all male citizens over 21 shall 
have the right to vote—and about which it has made up its 
mind. Lut the government, meaning thereby the men through 
whom the people governs, do not represent these ideas, or 
rather are not chosen because they represent them, for any 
other set of men, for example the men who have just gone out 
of office, would do that quite as well. They are chosen for the 
very reason that they do not represent them—any better than any- 
body else, and do represent the ideas of a part of the people. 
The Republicans were not even an absolute majority of all the 
voters of the country, but the representatives they had chosen 
took possession of the State, with the whole available power of 
the State, to coerce the will of the other half, or even more 
than half of the people. By what right and for what purpose ? 
We are so habituated to this as the natural and necessary result 
of the working of our institutions that we fail to see the full 
significance of it. We have come to look upon the submission of 
the less number, although guilty of no offence, to the greater 
as the very end for which the State exists, as if the majority 
had that infallibility and absolute right to rule pretended to 
elsewhere by the monarchy or the theocracy. Yet it is clear 
that these things are not born with a mere majority. They 
may be claimed, and have often been actually held, if by any- 
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body, by the minority. The Republicans for example were as 
much in the right in 1856 when beaten as in 1860 when victori- 
ous. The transfer of a single vote may create a constitutional 
majority—the transfer of a thousand votes in New York did 
create it the other day—and would carry the whole power of 
the State with it; but it could not create more than a constitu- 
tional right. Accordingly the real end of the State with us, 
that to which everything else is a means, is not in the least that 
one part of the constituents may rule over the other but that 
all may rule ; it is verily meant to be a government of the peo- 
ple and not merely of the Whig, or Democratic, or Republican 
party. If therefore we invariably hand over the government 
to the representatives of the majority and to no one else, we 
do so for the time being, in a tentative and provisional manner, 
because with all its obvious inequality and inconvenience this 
is better than the other alternative, the rule of the minority ; 
better, not in a vague and general way, as if somehow the 
right must be on the side of the bigger battalions, but in 
this specific way that it is better fitted to bring us in the end 
to the rule of the people. Our fundamental assumption is 
that, whatever their differences of opinion for the moment, all 
men are reasonable beings at bottom and fit for self-govern- 
ment; and we simply argue that when there are differences the 
greater number are more likely to be correct in their reasoning 
than the less, and therefore more likely to bring the less num- 
ber, who are reasonable too, into agreement with them ; that is 
to bring about the ultimate agreement and rule of the whole 
people. So we deliver the State to the party victorious at the 
polls and we say to them, You hold that Slavery should be 
restricted to the area it occupies already. Your adversaries 
hold that it should go into all the territories of the United States. 
With the resources of the government at their disposal they have 
failed to convince you who are the greater number. Therefore 
do you take the government and convince them. You have 
outvoted them, you are presumably in the right; now bring 
your doctrine to the tests of public and official experiment, put 
it into the form of law and enforce the law against anyone 
who resists it. You add that as the negro is a man he ought 
to be free, to be a citizen, and avoter. Very well, make him 
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so and see what will come of it. Your mission is to do with 
your doctrine what your predecessors could not do with theirs, 
to bring about the settlement of this difference in a universal 
and abiding agreement of the people. 

This is the meaning of popular suffrage and the appeal to 
the ballot ; it is even, in the case of civil war, the meaning of 
the appeal to arms. What I said of the law in its first enact- 
ment, that it is a conjecture and an experiment, an interroga- 
tion put to the constituency whom it concerns, is true of the 
rule of the majority in general and the initiative of government 
confided to it. The opposing parties express the opposite 
alternatives of the question which divides the people ; the party 
outvoting the other conquers the right to take the government 
provisionally, that in governing it may bring the alternative it 
stands for to practical tests and so convince the people that it 
is the only possible or the better one of the two. If we are 
out in our calculation here, if all this searching ordeal and pub- 
lie exposure are unavailing to bring forth the truth and the 
right to the satisfaction of all men, then our system is a failure, 
With a minority unconvinced and implacable, the perpetuation 
of the majority in power becomes a despotism of the most 
authentic and formidable kind. In the name of ideas which it 
will not relinguish and cannot propagate it confiscates to itself 
the dignities and emoluments of the State, to rule against the 
will and at the expense of its victims. Nor is the situation 
bettered when the people is divided into two rival bodies, with 
incommunicable ideas and irreconcilable interests, who dispute 
the possession of the government on nearly equal terms. In 
that case our political history becomes a war of ruinous repri- 
sals between alternating despotisms, each body in turn the 
oppressor and the victim of the other. If what the Senator- 
elect of New York said not long ago is true, that the two great 
parties are in principle and temper what they were twenty-tive 
years ago, then it is nearly certain that they will be what they 
are now twenty-five years hence; that is we have got here in 
chronic form that very dualism of the State which we were 
supposed to have escaped in the capacity of the people to end 
its controversies by universal accords. 

It concerns therefore the honor of the American people, 
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whose institutions and character are in question, to repel this 
imputation upon the Republican party. Now if ever is the 
time for all men to remind one another how magnificently it 
did its work. It has just gone out of office, not gloriously. 
Gone out why? Because it had failed? I say no, but because 
it had succeeded. It did not take office for the paltry purpose 
of putting its adversaries out, but for the purpose of making 
its ideas good and therewithal, in the truest and noblest sense 
of the words, of bringing its adversaries in. Its task was to 
convince them and all men of the shocking unreason of a free 
State founded on the atrocities of slavery and triumphant over 
the ruins of the Republic; to carry out to its logical conclu- 
sions the consecrated doctrine which puts this country in the 
forefront of civilization,.that all men who contribute to the 
power of the State are co-equal constituents, entitled to equal 
shares in its benefits; in a word, to close the first great era of 
our history by fixing forever the authoritative definition of the 
personal responsibility, prerogative, and right of each member 
of the association. It is not only a dishonor to the Repullican 
Party and to the North, which for this purpose was Republi- 
can, to deny that this was done; it is absurd. What if it be 
true that the rancors of the war still live in the breast of many 
an impenitent rebel, or that persistent animosities of race ob- 
struct the progress of the emancipated slave? All this inevit- 
able Jacobinism and Bourbonism, with its unavailing retro- 
spects and regrets, is impotent against its own conviction that 
there is to be no slavery here and no disruption of the Union 
for the sake of it. It has been discovered and is acknowledged 
all round that the North, victorious at the polls and on the 
battle-field, was right in its reasoning. What were a little 
while ago the convictions of a belligerent party are to-day the 
will of the united American people. 

But the moment this came true the retention of the govern- 
ment by the Republican party became an unmeaning anachro- 
nism. A portion of the constituents can have no reasonable 
pretensions to rule over or rather than the other portion in 
virtue of ideas and purposes which are common to all. He 
who was a slaveholder and a rebel, or is still a Democrat, is as 
good a Republican as anybody to the extent that he has accepted 
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the Republican principles. The party has disappeared by 
assimilation so that it is no longer distinguishable in doctrine 
from the mass of the people which is now at one. Nothing 
was more evident throughout the late campaign than that the 
wind had been completely taken out of itssails by the assent of 
everybody to all it had ever contended for. Having lost its 
distinctiveness, its continuing raison d’étre, why should it con- 
tinue to hold as its own the honors and profits of government ? 
This was the question really voted on at the polls, and no polit- 
ical party was ever caught in a more distressing dilemma. It 
had to reply, either that its long control of affairs had left the 
people unconvinced that its doctrine was the true American 
doctrine—the confession of Mr. Evarts—in which case it 
deserved like its predecessors, to be turned out as a preposter- 
ous failure; or that the people was convinced, in which case 
its mission was ended. As a matter of fact it had perfectly 
converted its opponents, and in converting them had prepared 
their return to power upon any new issue which gave them a 
majority. 

But was it reduced to this dilemma through no negligence 
or error of its own? A party so long in administration must 
have either failed or succeeded in vindicating its original ideas. 
Is it necessary that it relinquish office as the consequence alike 
of failure and of success? Nothing would seem more unrea- 
sonable if we consider that in the invaluable matter of expe- 
rience and training it is never so fit to remain as at the moment 
it is called upon to retire, while its opponents are never so 
little prepared to come in. This consideration has often told 
with fatal effect on the pretensions of the Democratic party. 
It has been widely felt that apart from all differences of opin- 
ion long exclusion has disqualified its leaders for taking the 
places of men whose lives had been passed in the responsibil- 
ities of practical administration; a feeling justified by the fact 
that they had repeatedly been guilty at critical moments of that 
passionate and reckless action begotten of irresponsibility and 
the disuse of power. But besides this there is nothing in the 
natural relations of parties to one another, or to the State, 
which requires the party in power to give way to the other. 
The rights and the liberties of the opposition are not in the 
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least dependent on the return of its representatives to office. 
What makes the rule of the majority a despotism is not any, 
even indefinite, continuance of it, for in that case to rule at all 
would be in some measure despotic ; it is its continuing to rule 
in virtue of ideas which it cannot persuade the opposition to 
accept, or of ideas which the opposition has accepted. In any 
other circumstances its retention of office would give the coun- 
try the highest form of party government possible, that in 
which previous experiences are utilized and the continuity and 
coherence of public measures assured. 

II. Accordingly there was a way out of the dilemma so 
obvious with all its difficulty, that the humblest political intel- 
ligence, or at any rate the highly trained intelligence of the 
Republican leaders, ought not to have missed it. All they had 
to do in order to retain the government in the interest of the 
entire constituency was to hold their majority by rightly antic- 
ipating the new issues; having converted one set of partisan 
ideas into abiding agreements of the people, to find in the con- 
clusions of their own logic and the altered state of affairs other 
ideas waiting for the same treatment. They had made them- 
selves unnecessary by settling for all time the questions of one 
era; they had only to make themselves indispensable by fitly 
raising the questions of another. This was so far from being 
denied to them as one of the privileges of power that it was, 
in theory at least, a conspicuous part of their function. The 
initiative of government is confided to any body of men, first of 
all, no doubt, to give effective expression to the will of the 
party by whom they are elected. But this does not exhaust or 
begin to exhaust the whole right and obligation of initiative. 
The doctrine and purpose of the party, however far-seeing and 
comprehensive they may be, cannot possibly cover all the pros- 
pective exigencies of a great community in active evolution, 
or even those exigencies nearest at hand as the immediate con- 
sequence of the party’s action.* From the situation actually 


* Here belongs the much debated question of the extent of the obedi- 
ence due by a representative to his constituency. The principle isa 
simple one. So far as the constituency, or the party, has made up its 
mind and issued a clear and imperative mandate to him at the time of 
his election, he is absolutely bound to obey, as the government in gen- 
eral is absolutely bound by the agreement and expressed will of the peo- 
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acquired in settling past differences new situations emerge 
with all the material for fresh differences requiring further 
agreements of the people. They concern everybody alike, and 
one party as much as the other; but it belongs to the govern- 
ment to take the first cognizance of them because, as the sole 
depository of public power, it must take action upon them. It 
cannot refuse the initiative if it would; the very refusal to act 
raises the issue as distinctly as any action. It has only the 
option between putting itself and its party in the right or in 
the wrong, between a political blunder and political success. 
This being so, all men are concerned that its action should be a 
wise one, determined by sound deductions from fundamental 
principles settled in the past, and by clear provisions of the 
agreements into which the people must come in the future. 
That it should be so mistaken in its estimates as to put the 
State from the start on the wrong side of the new issue, should 
make of it an aberrant and obstructive power which must be 
gotten out of the way before the people can make up its mind, 
would be a disaster to both parties alike ; for the parties, how- 
ever interested in prolonging the controversy, are after all the 
people, and the interest of the people is to end controversy 
and settle the principle as promptly as possible. 

Here, too, it must be added, are all the real dignity and 
pleasure of governing. To the extent that the people, or even 


ple. He need not have accepted the mandate had he disapproved, and 
he ought in honor to resign if his opinions change. But for all public 
interests not covered by the mandate he is bound only by his own 
conscience and reason. Any new instructions issued to him after his 
election are advisory and not mandatory. If he disapproves of them 
he should resist them and should retain office in the interest of the 
people for the express purpose of making his resistance effective. So 
of a delegate to a party convention. He is bound by the instructions 
he accepts with the notification of his election, but in no manner by 
the action of the convention itself. 

For the duty of a representative is in the nature of things undefined 
and indefinable so far as his functions are prospective and concern in- 
terests of the people upon which the people has not yet divided. It 
is essential to his proper discharge of it that his right of private judg- 
ment should be protected from all encroachments even of his principals. 
They have in fact chosen him for the distinct purpose of using his own 
reason in all cases where they have not already furnished him precise 
instructions. 
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that the party has made up its mind, the government is the 
helpless instrument of the will of another and its action so far 
automatic and mechanical. But where the people, although its 
interests are in question, is unconcerned or divided in counsel, 
there the government recovers its freedom of choice and the use 
of all its faculties. 1t has now to deal with an element of the 
incalculable, to adjust its measures, not to the precise instruc- 
tions of State or party documents, but to novel emergencies 
and all the undetermined applications of general doctrines. 
With such conscience and intelligence as it possesses, it must 
decide for itself which one of several alternatives will get the 
better of the others in the impending trial; a question of high 
and attractive dialetics, troubled by all the thousand hazards of 
popular controversy, but steadied by one immovable certainty, 
that the American people can never be permanently united 
upon any conclusion at war with the principle which expresses 
its abiding political conscience. 

In this instance everything apparently invited the govern- 
ment to prompt and courageous action. The new ideas it 
required for maintaining the party majority and justifying its 
retention of. power were all there, perfectly defined and obtruded 
upon its notice by the situation it had itself created. On the 
one hand the close of the war had left the State burdened with 
a current expenditure and a capital debt so great as to modify 
the political relations of every person in it. When we reflect 
that, directly or indirectly, all public power is now created by 
contributions of money and exercised by disbursements of 
money, it may almost be said that the augmented liabilities of 
the constituent were as signal a revolution as the admission of 
the slave to the constituency. How was the enormous burden 
to be apportioned? By the rough-and-ready taxation of the 
war? But it was found that the war tariff was yielding a 
revenue far beyond the needs of the State after the war had 
ended. For whose benefit was this sudden surplus to be spent, 
and how was the diminishing burden to be redistributed? The 
double question of taxation and expenditure in all its details, 
the readjustment of the entire fiscal system of the United States, 
was at once thrown forward as the imperative and commanding 
problem of the time. Equally on the other hand, its solution 
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was to be had only in a further application of Republican doc- 
trine, now declared and admitted to be authentic American 
doctrine. What has been affirmed to be true of the unit of the 
constituency which makes up the State must be accepted as 
true of the unit of property which supplies the power of the 
State. Every constituent is, in his person, the peer of every 
other, held to equal responsibilities, endowed with equal rights. 
But his responsibilities and rights, so far as the creation of a 
State power are concerned, are, as I have said, almost wholly 
those of an owner of wealth. He may indeed be called upon 
to serve on a jury or a posse comitatus or in a conscription, but 
in general what is required of him is a payment of money. 
To discriminate between any unit of his wealth and any unit 
of another man’s is to deny at once, in the matter of most con- 
cern, that he is the peer, or that he is no more than the peer, 
of any other constituent. You cannot tax him beyond the 
uniform rate for everybody without violating political rights 
you have just consecrated ; or tax him under the uniform rate 
without remitting responsibilities you have just exacted. Pre- 
cisely so of expenditure, when any man is paid more or less 
than the equivalent of his services, which is the uniform rule 
for all. There was absolutely nothing left to the logic of the 
Republican leaders but to meet the situation of their own creat- 
ing with the direct conclusions of their own doctrine; by a 
new initiative to sweep out of the constituency-the new ine- 
qualities, to suppress the classes brought into being by the 
stupendous development of the money power of the State, as 
they had suppressed the slave-holder and the slave. 

But pure logic of this wide-seeing and comprehensive kind is 
as rare in politics, or even in statesmanship, as pure disinterest- 
edness, and the two will probably come together if they ever 
come at all. The kind of reasoning which deduces the Fugitive 
Slave Law from the obtrusive and insistent fact of slavery is 
abundant enough, but not the reasoning which fathoms the 
character of a great people in all the phases of its long develop- 
ment, and from the accordant traditions of the past foresees 
the certainty of its unanimous agreements in the future. That 
is a philosophy which we need not look for until we get a race 
of public men lifted above the reach of personal interests and 
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the strife of parties by their intelligence of fundamental truths 
and their devotion to the common cause. With that sort of 
men in power the initiative of government would acquire a 
quality and a strength it has never had in any State; and 
would avail to reduce the obstructive rivalries of parties to 
their just limits, to shorten all our controversies and hasten all 
our final settlements by putting the State on the right side of 
every issue at the start. But we have not got men of that sort, 
nor are likely to have them, in sufficient number to determine 
the character of the government. What we have is what we 
have always had and what other States have, men, often of 
abundant ability and high character, but who shrink from any 
action not demanded, or suggested, by the party, or by some 
state of public opinion likely to affect the immediate fortunes 
of the party. As I have said no class with us gets anything it 
is not prepared to make trouble about if it does not get it; and 
the same thing is true of the general interests of the people. 
Its manifest interest is that the money-power of the State 
should be recalled from its perversions and brought under the 
general law that all public power is to be furnished at the cost 
and exerted for the benefit of all the constituents alike. But 
the mere certainty that the people will never be at one until 
the reform is effected does not suffice to prompt the action of 
the government; there must be the further certainty that it is 
distinctly and resolutely bent on effecting it, or that some 
formidable body is. In the absence of salutary pressure of that 
kind the government will surely yield to pressure, never want- 
ing, of another, the urgency of the classes which have grown 
up around the abuses of public power and whose prosperity 
depends upon their perpetuation. We need not wonder, there- 
fore, that exactly as the question of the personal rights and 
responsibilities of the constituent was raised in its final form 
by the alliance of the government with the slave-holder, so the 
question of his rights and responsibilities as the owner of wealth 
has been raised by the alliance of the government with other 
interested classes ; the power and prestige of the State on the 
wrong side of the question both times. 
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Articte VI.—THE STATES GENERAL OF FRANCE. 
Ill. THE POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE STATES GENERAL. 


No ordinance or enactment ever defined the powers or regu- 
lated the functions of the States General. Vague statements 
in the letters of convocation set forth the occasion and purpose 
of each meeting; but in the law of the realm there was nothing 
to which the assembly could point as a charter of rights and 
privileges. Ideas about the place and mission of the great repre- 
sentative body of the nation, at all periods of its history, were 
in the highest degree confused and contradictory, differing 
according to different standpoints, varying with every new set 
of circumstances. Yet if a Frenchman of the time of Louis 
XI. or Marie de Médici, for instance, had been asked whether 
the States General really possessed any authority or any recog- 
nized means of activity, he would probably have greeted the 
question with astonishment and indignation. Notwithstanding 
the uncertainty regarding the prerogatives of the assembly, 
there was attached to it a vast though intangible influence ; 
and in the absence of any formulated statement of its powers 
and functions, a general view of these may be gained by con- 
sidering, first, the authority of the States General, according 
to their own view and according to the view of the monarchy, 
and as manifested in their relations with the Royal Council 
and the Parliament of Paris; and secondly, their office, as 
shown in the voting of supplies, the decision of questions of 
State, and the presentation of cahiers. 

The view of the States General themselves regarding the 
proper extent of their rights and privileges as a national 
assembly enlarged with time. During the first period of their 
history, that is, up to 1439, they had no adequate conception of 
their reason of being or the possibility of a constitutional 
monarchy. True, indeed, during the captivity of King John 
they assumed control of the government and ruled the Dauphin. 
But why? We must not project back into the fourteenth cen- 
tury the advanced political ideas of to-day. At that time the 
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masses were in dense ignorance ; and among the higher classes 
the thought of the sovereignty of the people, of the King as 
executive head of the nation, and kindred ideas, were as yet 
hardly comprehended. The States General of 1356-7 claimed 
no rights as rights. The deputies had no thought of establish- 
ing by intelligent and united effort a permanent guaranty of 
the nation’s authority. They were simply forced by stress of 
circumstances to take the supreme power into their own hands. 
The country was being overrun by the English, the finances 
were falling into irretrievable confusion, and the royal authori- 
ty was represented by a corrupt and heedless court ; such was 
the emergency that compelled the assembly to take independent 
action. Nobly it did its duty; but we seek in vain for any 
evidences of broad patriotism, or of a higher aim than to meet 
the crisis impending in the affairs of the nation. In the 
addresses of the deputies one hears no assertion of the rights of 
the people, no declaration of the sovereign authority of the 
States General as representing it. There is only an impas- 
sioned outcry against the sufferings brought on by continuous 
wars, against the disgraces heaped upon the nation, against the 
abuses of corrupt administration in the government. Similar 
protests, less vehement perhaps, characterized all the sessions of 
the States General during the first period. Courageous denun- 
ciations of wrongs and bold demands for reform were never 
lacking. But while the deputies in a vague way doubtless re- 
garded themselves as responsible for the nation’s interests, they 
did not look upon themselves as possessing any authority to 
interfere in matters of state without the permission of the 
Court. The regulation of imposts indeed they regarded as 
their peculiar province, but of this right even they did not 
appreciate fully the significance, or it would not have been in 
part at least ceded to royalty in 1439. Being summoned by 
the Court, they remained for the most part ready to do its 
bidding. 

But the second period of the history of the States General 
reveals a clearer comprehension of the proper position of the 
assembly in the state. In the debates upon important issues 
and even in the addresses of the orators of the estates before 
the King, the thought of the sovereignty of the people often 
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found expression. In the writings of leading scholars the 
traditions of Greek liberty and Roman republicanism were re- 
vived. The division of Europe into two hostile camps by dif- 
ferences in religious opinions caused each party to inquire into 
the other’s right to rule, and thusa more searching examination 
into the basis of sovereign authority was made than ever before. 
Occasional pamphlets attacked vehemently the arbitrary power 
of Kings. Gradually among the intelligent the thought gained 
currency that the State is for man, not man for the State. 
Men of breadth of view began to see that the States General 
ought to be like the English Parliament, a fixed institution, 
mandatory of the rights of the nation and able to bring infiu- 
ence to bear directly on the conduct of public affairs. 

In illustration of the changed attitude of the States General 
toward the crown, witness the earnest plea of Philip Pot, a 
deputy of the third estate at the meeting of 1483, in the course 
of a debate on the composition of the Royal Council: “ Royal- 
ty,” he declared, “is a dignity, and not the property of the 
King. History relates that at the beginning the people, being 
sovereign, created kings by its suffrage, and that it preferred in 
particular the men who stood preéminent above the rest in vir- 
tue and ability. It is in its own interest that each nation has 
given itself a master. Princes have not been clothed with 
vast powers in order to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
people, but in order to enrich the State and to conduct it to 
better destinies. If they do anything to the contrary they are 
tyrants, and they are shepherds who, far from defending the 
sheep, like cruel masters, devour them. Then it is a matter 
of the highest importance to the people what head and what 
law direct them. If the King is good, the nation grows great ; 
if he is bad, it becomes poor and enfeebled. Who does not 
know, and who will not forever maintain, that the State is a 
thing of the people? If so it be, how can the people abandon 
the care of it? How can vile flatterers attribute sovereignty to 
the prince, who himself exists only by the people?’ Then, 
dealing no longer in generalities, the orator exclaimed: “ Hence, 
what is the power in France that has the right to direct the 
course of affairs when the King is incapable of governing ? 
Obviously this function ought to return neither to a prince nor 
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to a council of princes, but to the people, who gave the power. 
For two reasons the people has the right to direct its affairs ; 
first because it is the master, then because, in last analysis, in 
the case of bad government it is always the victim. . . . It has 
not the right to reign, but it has the right to administer the 
government through those whom it haschosen. I call ‘people’ 
not only the plebeian and lower classes, but also all the men of 
each order, to this extent, that under the name of the States 
General I include even the princes. . . . Thus, deputies of the 
three estates, you are the repositories of the will of all... . 
Then why do you fear to organize the government? What is 
the significance of these letters of convocation? ... What 
meaning do you attach to the discourse of the chancellor, who 
in the first line traces this duty for you ?” 

The address of Philip Pot is only one of many that show the 
same spirit. Bold demands were made for the recognition and 
exercise of the nation’s rights. From time to time there were 
speeches full of sentiments of freedom and loyalty to the in- 
terests of the people; some of them have never been surpassed 
in earnestness and power. And outside the number of dep- 
uties were men like Commines, who declared that the States 
General ought to be an essential and regularly constituted 
branch of government. Even after the States General had 
become a thing of the past, Fénélon, in sketching the outline 
of an ideal government for his country, gave them the highest 
place in authority, making them the most prominent feature 
of his system. He would have them meet every three years, 
independently of the royal convocation, and maintain a general 
supervision over the administration of affairs throughout the 
realm. Subject to their direction there should be in every 
province Provincial States, which should have in hand the 
regulation of the police, the apportionment of imposts among 
the dioceses, and the hearing of deputations from the assiettes 
or assemblies of the separate dioceses. In the assiettes the 
bishop would meet with the lords and the deputies of the 
third estate to make provisions for the raising of imposts and 
to formulate grievances. 

Thus the conception of the true place of the States General 
as a repository of the rights of the nation and a counterpoise to 
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the power of the crown, as the proper source of legislation with 
the general supervision over the affairs of the judiciary and of 
administration, found full expression at the later meetings, as 
well as in the political writings of the times. By seeking the 
authority to assemble without summons from the court, by 
attempting to determine the make-up of the Royal Council and 
thus by choosing the King’s advisers to shape the policy of 
government, and by claiming the right to reform and direct 
the entire administrative system, the assembly at times showed 
a clear comprehension of what its powers ought tobe. Yet 
these manifestations of enlightened statesmanship were acciden- 
tal and short-lived, called forth by emergencies and never 
backed up by a united, persistent effort to maintain the posi- 
tion assumed. “France had no lack of statesmen,” says 
Guizot, “full of brilliancy and power, between 1356 and 1789, 
from Charles V. to Louis XVI.; but in most of the meetings 
of the States General, for all the ambitious soarings of liberty, 
it was at one time religious party spirit and at another the 
spirit of revolution that ruled and determined both acts and 
events.” There was no depth of national feeling, no intelligent, 
earnest public opinion behind the deputies to sustain them and 
urge them on. Then, too, they were hampered in their actions 
by the directions of their constituents. At the elections they 
were formally assigned particular functions, the deliberating 
upon certain matters proposed in the letters of convocation, 
and the presenting of certain grievances. Whatever attitude 
they might desire to assume regarding other things, in taking 
action they did not feel authorized to go beyond the letter of 
their instructions. Yet had a wave of enthusiasm for liberty 
at any time swept over the nation, these restrictions would 
have been passed over without heed. Notwithstanding their 
fine theories about their position in the government, the States 
General never dared to break loose from the shackles of royal 
authority and assert their rights as representing the sovereignty 
of the people. Hence their actions were often inconsistent. 
Thus the States General of the League, though they had de- 
clared the throne vacant, did not dare to choose a king to fill 
it. They were much more ready to listen to overtures from 
the detested and outlawed heretic Henry IV., than proceed on 
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their own authority to carry out the policy which they had laid 
down and inaugurated. Too late the assembly of the nation 
came to recognize its rightful sphere of activity. It had sold 
its birthright in 1489. The trend of the government was more 
and more toward th~ centralization of all powers in the hands of 
the King. The dreams and ambitions of the deputies and 
statesmen faded away before the sombre realities of rising 
absolutism. The States General passed out of sight; the 
monarchy remained supreme. 

However much the view of the States General themselves 
regarding the extent of their authority varied from period to 
period, there was no change in the opinion and attitude of the 
monarchy. No French king ever thought of the assembly of 
the three estates as anything else than a purely advisory body. 
In appealing to the nation royalty never dreamed of allowing 
its prerogatives to be curtailed, or in any way endangered. In 
its own theory the French monarchy was from the beginning 
absolute. It gathered about itself the traditions of Roman 
imperialism, whose fundamental maxim was “The will of the 
monarch has the force of law.” These moreover came to it not 
through succession, as in the case of the German Emperors, but 
through the Roman Law, the office of which in bui!ding up a 
central authority has already been noticed. The French 
monarchy never in good faith conceded a single right or 
privilege to the States General. It was careful to check and 
render fruitless all efforts on their part to perpetuate their own 
existence independently of itself. In its view their sole reason 
of being was to aid it in carrying out its plans, principally with 
money alone, sometimes with the moral support that accompa- 
nies an expression of national feeling. Yet it always considered 
itself independent of such assistance, never admitted directly 
its obligations to the nation, and never in theory reckoned an 
appeal to the three estates a necessity. 

Though this doctrine of the monarchy was never accepted 
by the French people, nevertheless it was never effectually 
combated or replaced by any other before the revolution. Con- 
stitutionally, that is, in accordance with its body of unwritten 
custom of the realm, the States General could have authority 
only so far as this might be conferred upon them by the crown. 
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Strictly speaking they had but one right, that of imposing 
taxes; this even was virtually ceded to the crown, as we have 
seen in 1439. But though technically they did not possess 
authority, they had a prestige and influence which the monarchy 
for all its pretensions was forced from time to time to recog- 
nize. Stress of circumstances sometimes drew from the crown 
what seemed the fairest concessions, but it looked upon these 
as merely temporary measures, not in the least affecting its own 
rights, and ignored them at the earliest opportunity. Just the 
moment the deputies began to discuss with earnestness and in- 
dependent spirit any question the decision of which would tend 
to increase their own powers and trench upon those of the 
Court, it considered them in the way, set them down as its 
enemies, who must be flattered or coerced into submission. 

The privilege of presenting cahiers, moreover, must not be 
looked upon as a recognition, by the monarchy, of the rights of 
the nation as the assembly of the estates. Rarely indeed did 
a prince, as Henry IV., ask for cahiers with the real design of 
ascertaining and satisfying the wants of the people. Usually 
the crown bade its subjects formulate their grievances and re- 
quests simply in order to win favor with them, that they 
might be made more generous in the contribution of grants 
and less disposed to resist the imposition of financial burdens. 
Kings thus found a clever way of seeming to do much for the 
people without actually doing anything, of appearing to make 
concessions without really conceding, and of thus getting money 
without its equivalent in reforms and grants of privileges. 
The cahiers therefore were generally makeshifts, received 
graciously enough in appearance, at heart with dislike. The 
provisions suggested by these were sanctioned by the Court 
only when it thought its interests would be furthered by such a 
course. They were simply a collection of complaints and re- 
quests, with no surety whatever that attention would be paid to 
them. 

All the French kings indeed were not like Charles V. or 
Louis XI. Some there were doubtless that had the good of 
the people at heart, and sought to increase the prosperity and 
happiness of all classes. Yet in their plans of reform and 
methods of operation, even these looked upon themselves, not 
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the people, as the centre and source of authority. “The State 
—I am the State,” was the motto of them all; though only one 
of them had the courage openly to own it. Once, it is true, a 
broad-minded chancellor, l’H6pital, advocated the usefulness 
and importance of national assemblies. At the opening of the 
States General of Orleans in 1560 he gave utterance to striking 
sentiments for a representative of the king. He declared that 
“the regulation of the royal power is a guaranty of its continu- 
ance,” and cited as an example for the assembly the career of 
the parliaments of England and Scotland, the beneficial in- 
fluence of which upon their respective governments none could 
gainsay. Yet circumstances showed that in this the chancellor 
was expressing his own views, not those of his Court, and that 
even he would not have cared to see his ideas carried out to” 
their logical conclusion in the establishment of a permanent 
deliberative body, a Parliament of France. 

From first to last, then, the monarchy looked upon all effort 
on the part of the States General to exercise independent 
authority as an encroachment on its own prerogatives. Not- 
withstanding occasional spasmodic attempts to assert their own 
rights, the assemblies for the most part did the bidding of the 
Crown. They thus became an important means of strengthening 
its position, especially in crushing out Feudalism and in repel- 
ling the claims of the Papacy for temporal supremacy. The 
voice of the deputies as a whole, was always for peace, for reg- 
ular administration, for the protection of life and property, for 
the facilitating of commerce, for the maintainance of national 
interests as opposed to foreign pretensions, of whatever kind. 
In all this it is evident that while they thought themselves 
called upon to consider the general good and the welfare of the 
country at large, they were really by grants of means and by 
encouragement aiding the cause of the monarchy, making 
themselves the strong right arm of that authority which had 
appealed to them as their protector. 

The subordination of the States General to the Crown and 
the unsettled state of their rights and privileges brought them 
into frequent collision with the Royal Council and the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. An examination of their relations with these 
two institutions will throw light upon their place and influence. 
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No body of State was ever more fluctuating in its member- 
ship or uncertain in its functions than the French Royal Coun- 
cil, or Council of the King. Its origin must be sought in the 
old feudal court of the Duchy of France, the office of which 
was both advisory and judicial. As the Kingship increased in 
power and importance this council of great vassals was found 
useful in many ways. Finally its functions were divided. 
Part of it was made over into a high court, the Parliament of 
Paris ; and what was now left of the original Council accompa- 
nied the King everywhere as an advisory body. Its member- 
ship gradually passed to the more influential of the King’s male 
relatives and the chief officers of the Crown. With the in- 
creasing splendor of the court life, it came to be composed 
often, if not generally, of selfish and ambitious courtiers, whose 
statesmanship never looked further than the gratification of a 
desire to exert influence and be masters of intrigue, and the 
getting of enough public funds to meet the needs of a corrupt 
and extravagant life; such men were apt to be lax enough re- 
garding the administration of the realm. In theory the func- 
tions of this body remained purely advisory, yet in the fre- 
quent successions of weak princes, with cases of minority and 
regency by no means rare, it naturally came to have a vast in- 
fluence. It was the power behind the throne. Often a single 
member of it made the prince simply a tool in his hands and 
shaped the whole policy of State. 

With the customary deference to royalty, the States Gen- 
eral in their complaints and grievances always proceeded on 
the assumption that the King himself was faultless, having 
the best interests of his subjects ever at heart, and intention- 
ally doing or suffering no wrong. They attached all blame to 
the officers of government. To the Royal Council in particu- 
lar they directed their attention, as the prolific source of evils. 
Since 1317 the right of the States General to settle the suc- 
cession to the throne had been tacitly, though not formally, 
recognized. Upon this naturally followed the right to deter- 
mine the make-up of the Council of Regency ; hence an effort 
to determine the membership of the King’s body of advisors 
at any time did not appear, to the deputies at least, unwar- 
rantable or out of place. On many occasions therefore the 
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States General assumed the authority to impeach the members 
of the Royal Council, and made out a new list. The first and 
perhaps the most striking illustration of this was in 1356, 
when the assembly forced the dismissal of the Council and 
appointed in its place a commission of thirty-six, twelve from 
each order, which during the brief period of the nation’s 
supremacy, in the intervals between the meetings of the States 
General was looked to as the centre of authority, and inaugu- 
rated many wide-reaching reforms. But ordinarily the com- 
position of the Council depended on the royal will alone. The 
assembly could make out lists, offer suggestions and present 
petitions; but that was all. To the King belonged the choice. 
In case the throne belonged to a minor the regency generally 
accepted the counselors recommended by the estates; but no 
constitutional provision obliged them to do so in case it was 
not thought best. Nevertheless it is clear that the States Gen- 
eral considered the Royal Council as subordinate to themselves 
in authority and inferior in standing. 

The Council, however, by no means accepted the view of 
the assembly. Claiming no authority of its own, yet exerting 
great influence by moulding the King’s opinions, it of course 
held the view of the monarchy regarding the extent of the 
royal prerogatives. But as neither the Council nor the assem- 
bly had the power to make laws or control the administration, 
the one acting only through advice, the other through sug- 
gestions and petitions, in case of a disagreement between them 
neither could coerce the other. The monarchy therefore 
found and followed its own interest in setting one over against 
the other, sometimes placing suggestions of the States General 
above those of the Council, sometimes alleging the decisions 
of the Council as an excuse for not doing the will of the 
estates. Thus the balancing of two indefinite authorities 
against each other, either of which could be exalted or de- 
graded according to the character of the emergency, gave the 
King an excellent opportunity to increase his own power at 
the expense of both bodies. 

The same uncertainty that characterized the relations of the 
States General to the Royal Council was manifested also in 
those of the assembly with the Parliament of Paris. This 
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institution, whose functions were intended to be purely judi- 
cial, and the Chamber of Accounts, whose functions were 
both judicial and financial, formed the only fixed bodies of 
State having a permanent organization and clearly defined 
powers. The Parliament of Paris, being composed of the 
best legal minds of the realm and devoted to a policy of cen- 
tralization, gave to the monarchy great assistance in reducing 
the kingdom to unity, as well as in undermining Feudalism 
and resisting papal pretensions. As a matter of course it 
became the great judicial centre, then the supreme court, of 
the realm. It tried cases of treason against majesty, and 
received appeals from all the other high courts, including the 
provincial parliaments. Since it thus gained a great prestige, 
the kings came to send to it important edicts and ordinances, 
that these might be enrolled upon its records. The process 
was called registration, and had for its object to assure prompt 
and faithful carrying out of the decrees; for the formal 
acceptance of them by the highest judicial authority inspired 
confidence in them on the part of those who were to execute 
them. From this ceremony of registration the Parliament 
gradually gained a power of interference in matters of State, 
wholly outside its original sphere of activity. The lower 
courts came to look upon its approval as essential to the valid- 
ity of every measure. In cases brought before them involving 
the violation of an ordinance without the parliamentary sanc- 
tion they refused to take action, and thus the execution of 
such an ordinance was effectually blocked. What was at first 
a clever expedient of the monarchy became finally a matter of 
necessity, and all enactments of the Crown having to do with 
the welfare of the realm were presented for registration. 
Taking advantage of its opportunity, the Parliament became 
accustomed to discuss all measures thus brought before it. If 
anything in them seemed inexpedient, unjust or from any 
other cause objectionable, it would defer registration until it 
could send remonstrances to the King. These at first were 
humble enough in tone, stating simply the reasons why it was 
thought that the proposed edict or ordinance ought not to be 
promulgated. Afterwards however objections were urged 
with great firmness; suggestions as to the proper modifications 
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of measures proposed, or even regarding the formulating of 
new Jaws, were freely made, and sometimes grievances were 
presented. The King indeed could force the registration of 
anything he wished by holding a kt de justice, that is, by 
appearing in person at a session of the Parliament and form- 
ally commanding it ; but in such cases the remonstrances were 
always published along with the ordinance, so that it was exe- 
cuted only with the greatest difficulty. For the inferior courts 
attempted in every way to sustain the action of the Parliament. 
This therefore came to have influence in political affairs, and 
served indeed in some degree as a check upon the power of 
royalty itself. As all public measures were submitted to it, 
those that had their origin in the suggestions of the States 
General were brought before it. Hence arose a conflict be- 
tween the two bodies. 

Few matters of government are more difficult to regulate 
than the administration of justice. In France, especially before 
the Revolution, the judicial class was so large and influential 
that it had matters relating to itself pretty much its own way. 
At times it became so corrupt that the trial of cases in which 
money was at stake could not in any way be made prompt, 
cheap, or impartial. As the deputies of the third estate 
always comprised a good number of lawyers, through their 
influence the matter of the judiciary always received at the 
meetings of the States General a full share of attention. 
Sometimes they urged reforms in matters of jurisdiction and 
sought to expedite the course of justice. Occasionally they 
proposed the remodelling of the judicial system throughout, 
pointing out abuses and corruptions, suggesting better methods 
of appointment, and fixing compensations. During the reign 
of King John the Parliament of Paris even was several times 
reorganized on the demand of the States General. But with its 
increasing political prestige and growing ambition to exert even 
greater influence on the actions of the Crown, this resented the 
interference of the assembly in matters pertaining to itself and 
took an attitude of envious hostility toward the estates. At 
first it merely objected to measures emanating from the depu- 
ties which did not meet its approval. But finally with a jeal- 
ousy that grew more and more bitter with each meeting of the 
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States General it habitually objected to all measures suggested 
by them without regard to value or merit, presenting remon- 
strances and in every way trying to neutralize their influence. 
This hindrance became so effectual and so galling that - the 
States General of 1561, at Pontoise, made an attempt to do 
away with it by appealing to the Crown. They demanded of 
the King that for the future all ordinances and edicts originat- 
ing in the expression of their wishes become law on their 
authority and the sanction of the Crown, without being 
brought before the Parliament for registration and verification. 

As the Crown took no notice of this request, the first States 
General of Blois renewed it and urged it in the strongest 
terms. “ His Majesty ought to ordain that the decisions (of 
the States General) have full force and virtue by the single 
publication that shall have been made in the general assembly 
of the said States General, just the same as if they were pub- 
lished and registered by all the courts of parliament of the 
kingdom,” said the cahier of the clergy (art. 434). The third 
estate aimed to reach the same end in a slightly different way. 
“ As that which shall be ordained following the opinion of the 
said estates ought to be inviolably observed without being sub- 
ject to any retrenchments or limitations whatever, may it please 
you to ordain that in the publication of the said ordinances 
by your sovereign courts these shall be able in no respect to 
affect, amplify, reduce, or modify them, either by power of 
enlargement, restriction, correction, declaration, interpretation, 
or detention in eventu curie.” (Third Estate Cahier, § 9.) 
The protest was fruitless, and passed unheeded by the Crown ; 
but after this time not a session passed without an earnest 
remonstrance against the meddling of the Parliament. As no 
action was taken in the matter the Parliament to the end con- 
tinued to subject the ordinances emanating from the estates to 
the most minute examination and searching criticism, raising 
objections to every point, and generally registering them only at 
a lit de justice. Even the great ordinance of 1629, embodying 
the grievances of the States General of 1614 as modified by 
the work of two assemblies of notables and recast by Richelieu, 
was thus forced upon the acceptance of the Parliament. But 
the Parliament, not yet content, spent six months in discussing 
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it article by article. The King ordered the Parliament to 
desist ; it then refused to aid in carrying out the provisions of 
the ordinance, on the plea of forced registration, and thus for 
a time was victorious over royalty itself; the cases of such 
persistency were of course rare, but the influence of the 
States General was greatly lessened by the general course of 
the Parliament. 

But the Parliament of Paris did not content itself with 
merely blocking the way of the assembly’s legislation. Sev- 
eral times it took up questions that were being discussed by 
the estates and passed upon them from the legal and constitu- 
tional standpoint. The most striking instance of this was in 
1593, when a proposition from the King of Spain to put the 
infanta on the throne of France was under consideration in the 
States General The Parliament boldly came to the front, and 
published a decision to the effect that “all treaties made or to 
be made” with the design of placing the sovereign power in 
the hands of any foreign prince or princess, were “void and 
invalid, as being contrary to the fundamental law of the king- 
dom.” Such decisions, coming from the highest judicial au- 
thority of the realm, never failed to determine the action of 
the deputies without further discussion on the constitutional 
points involved. 

In theory without doubt the States General had a higher 
position in the State than the Parliament of Paris, which was 
not essentially, but only by sufferance and precedent, a political 
body. In theory, moreover, the Parliament, just as the other 
branches of the judiciary, was subject to reforms and changes 
proposed by the estates. How, then, did it so often gain the 
mastery? For two reasons. In the first place, it was a perma- 
nent institution, always in session except for brief vacations, 
and watchful of its power. The States General, however, 
never became properly an institution, because of the irregu- 
larity of their meetings and of the indefiniteness regarding 
their prerogatives. The Parliament through its influence with 
the lower courts was able in no small degree to facilitate or 
clog the execution of any law it might choose to attack, and 
thus could bring pressure to bear upon the Crown ; the States 
General had no point of support outside the number of depu- 
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ties, except in an uncertain and often ill-disposed public 
opinion. When the Parliament became possessed of political 
ambitions and began to vie with the States General for pres- 
tige there could be no shadow of doubt which in most cases 
would prevail. The continuous organization, comprising in 
its membership many of the best minds of the realm and able 
by its direct and indirect influence to affect the entire policy 
and administration of the State, would naturally in the course 
of time prevail over its irregular and inharmonious rival. 
Again, the monarchy left the relations between the two bodies 
purposely indefinite and unsettled in order to offset one with 
the other, as in the case of the States General and the Royal 
Council. The Crown was never desirous of doing the will of 
the estates, and while it openly deprecated it secretly welcomed 
the interference of the Parliament. Thus in the case of con- 
flict it expressed no definite opinion, but sometimes deferring 
to the one and sometimes to the other it cleverly strengthened 
its own position. 

After the decline of the States General, however, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris to some extent redeemed its past and entered 
upon a glorious career. In reality it took the place of the 
States General as a counterpoise of the monarchy. The selfish, 
jealous, intriguing spirit that characterized so many of its 
former actions gradually died out. During the period of abso- 
lutism it nobly entered protest after protest against the en- 
croachments of the Crown, the abuses of an irresponsible 
administration, the ill treatment of the much enduring nation. 
During the darkest hours it kept alive the idea of the people’s 
rights. Few despotic measures passed unchallenged. It did 
not indeed become wholly purged of corruptions. Sometimes 
moreover it showed a spirit of cringing subserviency toward 
the Crown. But generally its attitude was one of dignified 
independence. It looked upon itself as representing the rights 
and responsible for the welfare of the nation; neither bribery 
nor coercion could make it betray its sacred trust. Its resist- 
ance to the Crown, although without initiative and solely by 
way of remonstrance, was nevertheless often very effectual. 
Its indirect and moral was even greater than its immediate 
influence, checking bold usurpations on the part of the Crown 
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and giving courage to the oppressed. The history of the Par- 
liament of Paris for the two centuries preceding the Revolu- 
tion is full of famous names and brave actions. It merits a 
much fuller recognition and more thorough study than is 
usually given to it.* 


*For a fuller account of the Parliament of Paris, and its relation 
to the States General, consult Mérilhou, ‘‘ Les Parlements de France ;” 
Desmage, ‘‘Le Parlement de Paris ;” Montesquieu, ‘‘ Esprit des Lois ;” 
Le Bas, “ Dict. Encyclopédique ;” Brougham, ‘“‘ Political Philosophy,’ ’ 
etc. 


[To be continued. ] 





Prohibition not Desirable. 


Articte VIL—PROHIBITION NOT DESIRABLE. 


PROHIBITION is very generally assumed to be in theory the: 
most perfect method of suppressing drunkenness and the most 
advanced temperance legislation. Many reformers join in its 
praise who yet do not attempt it in practice, fearing that its 
enforcement would be impossible as above the moral standard 
of their communities. The reality and possibility of enfore- 
ing it are the points of anxious dispute. The previous ques- 
tion, whether successful prohibition would be desirable, has 
not been much discussed. 

When the Maine law was adopted more than thirty years 
ago, the writer did what he could to secure a similar law in 
Connecticut. The simplicity of the new plan of reform made 
it seem like a bright discovery. Total abstinence which had 
been the salvation of multitudes, but had been unwisely re- 
jected by many, would become compulsory and universal. 
The law was passed. His faith in its excellence continued 
after he had seen it become a dead letter. But later observa- 
tion and reflection have brought about the belief that success- 
ful prohibition would involve such change in our methods of 
government, in the relation of individuals to each other, and 
in the exercise of responsibility that we are better off with- 
out it. 

This disapproval does not apply to all that is called prohibi- 
tion, but only to that combination of laws that is supposed to 
be indispensable to successful prohibition. Prohibition is a 
recent invention—prohibitionists are a new party. To pro- 
hibit from getting drunk, to prohibit from selling to a drunk- 
ard or to a child, to prohibit reckless or immoral men from 
selling at all, are old laws, tried and approved a hundred years 
ago. But States with these laws are not called prohibitory 
States. Prohibition alliances are not formed to adopt and 
enforce these laws, laws which temperate drinkers sometimes 
support in hearty union with teetotalers. In the new prohibi- 
tion teetotalers turn their guns on temperate drinkers them- 
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selves. The prohibition now to be considered is such prohibi- 
tion of alcoholic liquors as makes it impossible for even the 
temperate to procure them for a beverage. Of course such a 
law, like every other, may be broken occasionally. It may 
even allow some exceptions of little importance. With these 
limitations the essential characteristic of a prohibitory law is 
that it prevents the procuring of liquors. 

That the friends of prohibition use the term in this sense 
may be further illustrated. In States where the law of local 
option happily prevails many towns have banished from their 
territory the saloons with their temptations to the thirsty and 
the social, the young and unwary, with their offensive smeils 
and sights, their noise and rowdyism. But men who will 
drink can get all they wish by going or sending a few miles. 
In these towns there is prohibiting, but not prohibition with a 
capital P, not what prohibitionists seek, at least not the pro- 
hibition now to be considered. In the State of Iowa for 
many years the sale of all intoxicating liquors was prohibited 
except wine and beer which each town could act upon for 
itself. But most Iowa people lived where they could obtain 
whiskey in twenty-four hours by express from a neighboring 
State. This law can be called prohibitory, and may have 
merits. But the friends of prohibition have not only taken 
away all local option, but have also provided for the punish- 
ment of any person who “shall knowingly bring within this 
State for any other person” except importers from foreign 
countries and licensed dealers “any intoxicating liquors.” It 
was claimed that without this law against importation prohibi- 
tion was not complete, and so it is plain what its lowa advo- 
cates include in the idea. Some prohibitionists may shrink 
from such stringency and feel that it should not be charged on 
their system. That some of the chief benefits they expect* 
can be secured as well or better without it, we do not doubt; 
but the only prohibition whose merits we care to discuss is 
that which takes away the temperate man’s liberty of obtaining 
liquor as a beverage. Such an operation works serious evils. 


* «This is what the temperance men of Kansas are aiming at, and 
what they mean to accomplish—to close the open saloon, which is an 
open threat and an open nuisance.”—Rev. Richard Cordley, June 8, 
1882. 
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1. One evil of prohibition would be that it might pre- 
vent a man from regulating his food and drink according to 
his own best judgment. The combination which one constitu- 
tion requires may be suitable to no ‘other. “What is one 
man’s food is another man’s poison.” Men differ in wisdom 
about diet as about everything else, but every man has means 
of judging of what is best for himself which no one else pos- 
sesses. Appetite is given not only to stimulate him to eat and 
drink, but to guide him in his choice. Besides, each man has 
a special interest in choosing what is best for himself. It is he 
that is to have the health or the pain, the lengthened or short- 
ened life caused by his diet, and he for this reason should be 
free to make his own choice. That choice, to be sure, may 
seriously affect the happiness of others, as may one’s choice of 
abode, occupation or recreation, and therefore friends may 
rightly use their influence to change it: but even where their 
advice ought to be heeded, where the wisdom of the world 
and the golden rule of the Christian alike seem to require the 
self-denial of perpetual abstinence from some attractive article 
of food or drink, it is safer to let him do wrong, than to go 
counter to what most will admit as a sound general rule. The 
total interests of the whole people will be best promoted if 
each man’s course in such matters is finally decided by himself 
rather than by his neighbor. 

Take an example. Gladstone says that he can do hard 
bodily work with no drink but water, but he finds a glass of 
wine necessary for his best mental work. A friend who 
thinks him mistaken may ask him to try the experiment of 
mental labors on a cold-water diet, but ought to be satisfied if 
Gladstone should reply that he has tried, and is now too busy 
to repeat experiments with a body which he has lived in for 
seventy years, and has become well acquainted with. No man 
is infallible, but a statesman, scholar, and philanthropist of una- 
bated vigor, whose opinion is authority with millions, is the 
best person, in office or out, to decide how to treat his own 
body. Prohibition would deprive him of this privilege, power 
and duty, and would so far do harm. 

2. Another objection to prohibition is that its enforcement 
requires great exercise of governmental power. This is evident 
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from the nature of the act forbidden. (a) Both parties to a 
sale, the seller and the buyer, consent to it and are interested 
to prevent interference. Quite different is an act of robbery, 
where the party robbed would often be glad to serve gratis as 
sheriff, judge or executioner. Even in gambling, the success- 
ful player is often afraid of being betrayed by the loser. (6) 
In the ordinary sale of liquor there is no third party who feels 
his rights invaded. In the unlawful sale of patented articles 
the holder of the patent furnishes the motive power to start 
and keep in action the machinery of the law. (c) The sale of 
liquor is limited to no place, but may occur wherever the par- 
ties are. In this respect it is unlike smuggling which takes 
place only on the frontier and yet requires an army to suppress. 
(d) It is not limited to any time, as ballot-box stuffing to elec- 
tion days, or as the discharge of dangerous fireworks, which 
is little to be feared except on Fourth of July or Christmas. 

Not only is the sale from its very nature easy of conceal- 
ment, but a strong and sometimes depraved appetite brings it 
. eager protectors, if the supply of liquor is endangered. Pro- 
hibition advocates say that it is almost past belief what arts 
and inventions are used to baffle the search of the police. 
Places the most private have to be watched and searched— 
bed-rooms, partition walls, chimneys, wells, cemetery vaults, 
hearses. The desperate resolve to have the prohibited article 
calls for alertness and ceaseless vigilance in the pursuit. 

To enforce universal prohibition we should therefore expect 
beforehand would require great governmental power. Of the 
ten States which attempted it from 1851 to 1855, in five it is 
said that the laws were declared unconstitutional by the courts. | 
So general a miscarriage is perhaps attributed by some friends 
of the law to the strong appetite or corrupt sympathy of the 
judges. But a truer interpretation is that such repressive law 
naturally leads to government operations and methods of a sort 
which the English race have found dangerous and hurtful 
through generations and centuries; against which therefore 
our careful forefathers set barriers in their constitutions and 
bills of rights. The New York prohibitory law was held by 
the court to interfere with what is essential to the idea of 
property and therefore to violate rights guaranteed by the 
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Constitution. In Kansas where the law has been sustained, 
the Supreme Court said in reference to a manufacturer of 
liquor, “ The legislature has probably gone a long way in de- 
stroying the values of such kinds of property as the defendant 
owned, and has possibly gone to the utmost verge of constitu- 
tional authority.” Such is the adverse criticism that the courts 
of justice are forced to make. 

The prohibitory laws, moreover, are made stringent by many 
unusual requirements and severe penalties. The Kansas law, 
1882, punishes not only the seller but also any person who 
shall manufacture, or aid in the manufacture of any spirituous, 
malt, vinous, fermented or other intoxicating liquors except for 
specified purposes. “The giving away of intoxicating liquors, 
or any shifts or device to evade the provisions of this act, shall 
be deemed an unlawful selling within the provisions of this 
act.” “If any county attorney shall fail or refuse to faithfully 
perform any duty imposed on him by this act, he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor,” and on conviction “shall be 
deemed to be removed from office.” Similar penalties impend 
over “all sheriffs, under-sheriffs, deputy-sheriffs, constables, 
marshals and police officers of cities and towns.” An amend- 
ment, approved March 7, 1885, provides that in prosecutions 
under this law a witness shall not be excused from testifying 
“ by reason of his testimony tending to criminate himself (the 
witness), but the testimony given by such persons shall in no 
case be used against him.” It does not appear that so much 
constraint is felt necessary for punishing arson, rape, forgery 
or murder. 

The law of Iowa (1884) imposes a fine of $50 for the first, 
and $300 for the second offence upon any one who sells liquor 
“on any pretense, or by any device,” without first procuring a 
certificate signed by a majority of the legal electors of his town- 
ship, town or ward, and a permit from the county supervisors, 
and giving a bond for three thousand dollars. A person who 
has complied with these conditions will forfeit one hundred 
dollars (half of it to the informer) to be recovered on his bond 
with costs, if he shall fail within five days from the last Satur- 
day of every month to make a return “showing the kind and 
quantity of the liquors purchased by him since the date of his 
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last report, the price paid, and the amount of freights paid on 
the same; also the kind and quantity of liquors sold by him 
since the date of his last report, to whom sold, for what pur- 
pose, and what price, also the kind and quantity of liquor re- 
maining on band.” These restrictions on the sale of alcoholic 
drinks as medicines were adopted to make probibition suc- 
cessful. 

The great force which prohibition calls for cannot be de- 
fended on the plea of necessity. True, great perils may call 
for great powers, and extreme force in governing is sometimes 
justified by emergencies. In a great crisis some free nations 
have committed absolute powers to a dictator. Nor do they 
repent, though when it is over and they hasten to restore the 
precious things that have been shaken or thrown down, they 
have to toil long and painfully against the evil consequences 
of the necessary shock. 

But intemperance is not like slavery or monarchy which can 
be overthrown by one mighty paroxysm, but like covetousness 
or slander, an evil likely to last till the millennium. New-born 
millions of the race will continue to crave stimulus till Evolu- 
tion brings a new variety of the species. A law to check in- 
temperance should not be patterned after what is tolerated only 
in a national spasm, but should conform to the great principles 
of permanent good government. It should not demand the 
exercise of powers, of which our forefathers were deeply and 
wisely in dread. The continued tension of government author- 
ity, without which prohibition cannot succeed, is an injury to 
the commonwealth and a menace to liberty. 

3. Successful prohibition brings annoyance to a large number 
of citizens and makes a hurtful breach in the community: The 
language of some prohibitionists seems to show that they mis- 
conceive who their real opponents are. They emphasize the 
fact that it is only the sale of liquor that is prohibited, and 
not its purchase, as if buying could continue where there was 
no selling. They talk of making war on the saloons,—of the 
audacity of a few thousand saloon-keepers who defy the author- 
ity of a great State. The truth is that the sellers of liquor are 
but a small part of the opposition—only the scouts and sutlers 
of the besieged garrison. The force which prohibitionists are 
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trying to keep on short rations is the vast host besides who are 
neither drunkards nor dealers, but wish for liquor for their own 
temperate use. 

The number that drink liquor is not given in the census, but 
it can be estimated accurately enough for the present purpose. 
In Iowa a vote was taken on a prohibitory amendment in 
1882, which probably shows pretty nearly the ratio of non- 
drinkers to drinkers, 155,000 to 125,000. That is, in every 
hundred voters forty-five use liquor. If one-tenth of these are 
intemperate and as many more are liquor sellers, there remain 
still thirty-six voters in a hundred, or 100,000 in Iowa, who 
have heretofore exercised the right of procuring liquors with 
very little restraint. It is upon them now that the new law 
lays a heavy hand. They have not attempted to make teeto- 
talers drink, but they choose to drink themselves and perhaps 
to recommend it to others. The arguments for total absti- 
nence they do not accept, its benefits they do not appreciate or 
are willing to forego. Some of them have been often urged 
to give up liquor, but on the whole have preferred to use it. 
Now their fellow citizens combine to prevent them from pro- 
curing their chosen beverage. It is an attempt to change by 
force the habits of freemen, after having failed to persuade 
them by reason. The force is not applied in only a single act, 
but by a prolonged repression. The hundred and twenty-five 
thousand are to have their appetite disappointed many, many 
times, some of them daily or even several times a day. No 
reflections on the majesty of the law will make them codperate 
in coercing themselves, or look without indignation on the hun- 
dred and fifty-five thousand gentlemen who are applying the 
heroic treatment. To unite with their oppressors in any mat- 
ters which require cordial concurrence will be, if not impossible, 
at least too disagreeable a task for men of average sensibility. 

The prohibition majority, on the other hand, will feel them- 
selves crowded from their originally benevolent attitude to one 
of hostility. For atime they may consider themselves trium- 
phant and act accordingly.* Some of them are human enough 
* “To THE SALOON KEEPERS AND LIQUOR DEALERS OF IOWA: 


Gentlemen—The temperance people of Iowa in State Convention 
assembled, this 27th day of July, 1882, desire to call your attention to 
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to be amused at their neighbors’ waste of labor, thought and 
expense to get their accustomed drinks. Like wanton boys 
that ring door bells, and steal gates and signs, they are tickled 
at the annoyance they make. Many are really surprised at the 
immediate magic of the law. It seems to work of itself. The 
public standard of morality has been raised. There is no more 
license. Incidentally prohibitionists and their allies have 
risen into places of political trust and power. Why should 
they not rejoice? But after a time difficulties arise. One 
hundred thousand men wish to continue drinking liquor, a 
practice not against the law but obnoxious to prohibitionists as 
frustrating its purpose. Leaders arise among the malcontents, 
encouraged by pecuniary, social and political motives. A dis- 
position to resist and evade the law provokes combination for 
its enforcement. Parleying and compromise are denounced. 
Discipline is established, and to a certain extent the com- 
munity becomes two camps. 

It is perhaps expected by prohibitionists that this general 
hostility will be only temporary because it seems so unreason- 
able. For most of those who drink liquor admit that it is no 
necessity of their life, however pleasant they may consider it, 
or healthful or necessary for their highest usefulness. They 
can find substitute drinks, nutritious or refreshing, warming or 
cooling, tonic or acid. The human body easily adapts itself to 
a new diet. It is hoped that the results of the law will be so 
plainly beneficial that all opposition will in time be overborne, 
and a better educated generation will as a whole be total 
abstainers and without desire to drink what it is unlawful to 
buy. 

But this hope of Prohibitionists does not have solid ground 
to rest upon. Experience does not justify it. It is true that 
the progress of total abstinence in the United States has been 
remarkable, both in the numbers that have adopted it and for 
the change they have produced in public opinion as to alcoholic 
drinks. But if that progress had been likely to continue we 
might ask with surprise why its friends were not content to 
certain facts ... The decision is with you. We hold out to you the 


olive branch of peace, fair and honorable alike on this one supreme 
condition, that the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages 


shall cease.” 
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keep on with the means and methods that had been successful 
so far, until the expected reform had become complete. Pro- 
hibition was attempted, not from mere eaprice nor from simple 
impatience at the earlier rate of progress, but because its advo- 
cates were convinced that their system would not be adopted 
more widely without resorting to constraint. Their conviction 
was probably sound. It is likely that for an indefinite period 
the number of men will continue large who will drink liquor, 
if they can get it, notwithstanding its evils and dangers, and 
in disregard of all the influences that teetotalers can exert. 
The processes of reform then known by experience did not 
have force enough to change the habits of the whole com- 
munity. 

By the new method of prohibition a little further change 
may be effected. As the intense feeling of teetotalers against 
liquor is manifested and the regular use of it becomes substan- 
tially impossible, it is reasonable to expect that some individ- 
uals, especially those of weak appetites and weak wills, may 
accept the principles of total abstinence. But most men, feel- 
ing that their choice of food and drink is not rightly subject to 
the constraint of government, are made more stubborn by a 
show of compulsion. What they thought proper to do before, 
they will be proud to do now whenever there is opportunity. 
The occasional chances which no law can be expected to pre- 
vent will enable them to cherish the appetite themselves and 
teach it to their successors. However extensive and agreeable 
their intercourse may in time become with the prohibition 
majority, a special tie of sympathy will bind the lovers of liquor 
by themselves, as the colored people of our Southern States 
have been united by the sense of common wrongs. Whether 
hoping that prohibitionists will grow weary of watching their 
neighbors, or hopeless that the law will ever be repealed, they 
will remain a discontented and numerous body just so long as 
prohibition is successful in closely limiting their supply of 
liquor. This hostile division will keep the community weak. 

The party strife which attends an election is one of the 
perils of a free people. Through all the excitement, however, 
of a political campaign, it is a relief to think that it will soon 
be over and the hostile sides be friendly again. And if the 
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heat sometimes overstays a while, the sober men of the com- 
munity appeal to the alienated combatants to let by-gones be 
by-gones, while they work together again for the suffering 
interests of business or the church. “The land needs rest.” 
But a prohibitory campaign brings no such rest. The growth 
of good feeling would lead to toleration and break down the 
law. The State where prohibition is enforced under popular 
government will be divided and weakened by a perpetual polit- 
ical campaign and irreconcilable factions. 

4. It is a further evil that successful prohibition will wear 
away reverence for the forms and the administration of law. 

The demoralization which has followed every vigorous 
attempt at prohibition is attributed by some to its being re- 
sisted and nullified. But the trouble really lies in the law 
itself, as may be seen in other instances. The enforcement of 
passport laws in Europe or of game laws in England may 
inspire citizens with fear, but it intensifies disrespect for the 
law, and hence for the machinery and officers which sustain it. 
So to the freeman whose wish to purchase liquor is perpetually 
thwarted by a prohibitory law, it becomes an engine of oppres- 
sion. His feelings may be realized by anti-slavery men who 
remember how they felt toward the oppressive Fugitive Slave 
Law. The friends of that law defended it as carrying out the 
will of the sovereign people, expressed in the sacred Constitu- 
tion. It was the law of the land, accepted by both political 
parties. Men who disliked it were advised to conquer their 
prejudices ; those who resisted it were denounced on the plat- 
form and condemned from the pulpit. It was enforced at the 
point of the bayonet. But, oh! how deeply it weakened the 
reverence for United States authority. Lawyers, private indi- 
viduals and committees combined to counteract the operation 
of the law, to baffle its officers and evade its penalties. Tricks, 
dissembling and equivocations were applauded. Every failure 
in attempting to enforce it lighted up ten thousand faces with 
joy, and drew thanksgiving from cheerful, grateful hearts. 
Men who did not want to hurt a United States officer, would 
yet trip him up when chasing a runaway. To be a United 
States Marshal was no honor. Reverence for law and its admin- 
istration and officers was sensibly weakened in the community. 
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So with the hundred and twenty-five thousand citizens of 
Iowa who now wish to purchase liquor. They have an interest 
in learning how the law may be evaded. It is their only way 
to get an occasional draft of “wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man.” When they see a person prosecuted for selling, they 
recognize him, however sordid his character, as having incurred 
danger to supply a want they feel. The man who sells is in a 
certain sense their servant, their minister, their champion. 
His punishment will grieve them. A discrediting of the law, 
a reluctance of individuals to prosecute, a willingness on the 
part of magistrates to dismiss suits, miscarriage from any cause 
will be construed as a sign of coming freedom and therefore be 
hailed with joy. Those who indulge such feelings may not 
appreciate how they are weakening respect for righteous law, 
or they may consider their feelings justifiable notwithstanding. 
The friends of prohibition, too, in their natural indignation 
are liable to overlook the greatness of the moral harm caused 
in their vexed fellow citizens. It deserves however the most 
serious estimate as an evil sure to come with successful prohibi- 
tion. Other laws may cross individuals, but prohibition irri- 
tates neighborhoods and communities, and thus weakens that 
general reverence for law which is the chief support of order 
in a free people. 

5. A fifth objection to prohibition is the encouragement it 
would give to the misuse of government powers. The com- 
munity which forcibly suppresses alcoholic drinks will sooner 
or later be agitated by attempts to suppress other articles. A 
benevolent object will always be proclaimed, and may be the 
real motive of many, but selfish interests will soon be at work, 
even if they are not the prime movers. When men deny the 
right of an individual to decide on his own food and drink, it 
will be natural for manufacturers and dealers to seek for 
legislation against substitutes for their wares. Farmers of 
England and of New England decry Chicago beef. But- 
ter dealers are against oleomargarine. Sugar planters curse 
sorghum and glucose. A hue and ery can be raised on 
grounds of health and morals against even these articles—still 
more readily against tobacco, opium, chloral, alcoholic medi- 
cines, tea, coffee, or ice-water. In fact there is scarcely any- 
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thing which man enjoys but is obnoxious to somebody, and 
liable under some circumstances to be assailed by a crusade of 
force. By a little skillful management, interested (or disinter- 
ested) persons could persuade the majority who disapprove of 
any article to combine and pass a prohibitory law.* One year 
of the law might be long enough to repay and enrich its 
authors. Its repeal would hardly hinder other crusades, if one 
great law of the kind were kept in force as that for the sup- 
pression of liquor. In vain would reformers appeal to the old 
maxim that the world is governed best when governed least. 

The disposition lately shown in our country to exalt the 
interests of the community above the rights of the individual 
is just occasion for alarm. Communism has its advocates and 
is making converts. For it is not a mere system of confisca- 
tion and plunder, though such may be its issue and some dema- 
gogues may have adopted it in that hope. But it has a 
philanthropic aim which dazzles its talented leaders. The 
most calm and prudent of them expect to operate through a 
process of prohibition. The letting of property and the loan 
of money on interest they declare to be privileges which have 
been abused: so also manufacturing and selling and other 
operations. They would therefore prohibit all private indi- 
viduals from these employments and have the government 
undertake them without competition. The following would 
do for one of their prohibitory laws. “No one except govern- 
ment agents shall sell, or manufacture for sale, any article 
whatever.” Such revolutionary views make slow progress 
here, for they meet on every side a spirit jealous of encroach- 
ment on individual rights. ‘Our liberties we prize and our 
rights we will maintain.” “ Inalienable rights” have been the 
golden shields of America. 

The advocates of prohibition are inclined to depreciate and 
cireumscribe rights. They ridicule “the so-called personal-lib- 

* A law against oleomargarine has already passed the New York leg- 
islature, providing that ‘‘no person . . . shall manufacture out of 
any oleaginous substance . . . any article designed to take the 
place of butter or cheese, . . . orshallsell . . . thesameasan 
article of food.” But the Court of Appeals unanimously decided it 
unconstitutional, saying, June 16, 1885, ‘‘It invades rights, both of per- 
son and property, guaranteed by the Constitution.” 


VOL, VIII. 17 
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erty claims.” It is no violation of right, they say, to keep 
liquor from a man, for it is liquor that takes away a man’s 
liberty. The communist takes up a similar strain, and uses 
their arguments, catch-words, and phrases for his own cause. 
He too has much to say of the welfare of society, and argues 
as follows: “ Manufacturing has caused untold evil, making 
the haughty owners rich and hard-hearted and the workmen 
slavish and wretched. No one has a right to produce evil, and 
therefore no one has a right to manufacture. The right of the 
individual ceases where the right of society begins. No one 
can claim the right to manufacture or sell for his own support, 
for he can support himself by work on the government farms 
or in the public factories. ‘The pursuit of happiness’ is not 
a right against the will of the majority, and when the State 
has declared private manufacturing or trading unlawful, it is 
the duty of every honest man to obey and enforce the law. 
Society can make no compromise with rebels.” Much of the 
above talk of communists is true in itself, and would justify 
communism if the like reasoning justified prohibition. Pro- 
hibition, where successful, will hold up to view a political 
process which the shrewdest communists will admire and 
teach their followers to imitate. 

The machinery of free government is so constructed that 
excess of action at one part may derange others which at first 
sight appear quite detached. It is one of the great arts of the 
law maker and statesman in carrying out his good designs to 
observe a scrupulous regard to the rights of every individual. 
He who scoffs at claims of liberty is a dangerous leader.* No 
human government is expected to repress all wrongs, but when 
it becomes a trespasser itself, it sets a mischievous example. 
Better leave the individual with means to do some wrong 
than to oppress him even a little. Freedom is a noble thing, 

* Statements like the following used to come from enemies of eman- 
cipation : ‘‘ The social fabric rests upon the principle that the individual 


has not a right to demand that anything shall be done which society 
judges to be prejudicial to the common good.”—Rev. Dawson Burns, 


Basis of the Temperance Reform. 

‘“‘The first right of society is self-protection. Hence all this talk 
about ‘natural rights,’ and ‘personal liberty,’ and ‘ sumptuary laws’ is 
sentimental nonsense.”—Jowa Correspondent of Chicago Advance, Dec. 


4, 1884. 
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and we may bear some evils with it rather than make its great 
blessings less secure. Great as are the evils of intemperance, 
the antidotes are many and powerful. To mix with them an 
element of oppression may poison widely our social relations 
and our political life. 

The benefits likely to follow prohibition have been so freely 
published by its friends that they need not be repeated. Our 
review of the necessary means and result of enforcing it, goes 
to show that it costs too much. A free Christian people is 
entitled to more good at a lower price. Prohibition subverts 
the established order of nature that every freeman should be 
free to direct his own diet of drink as well as of meat. It 
aims to prevent multitudes of intelligent, moral, and temperate 
men from using their chosen drink except by consenting to a 
violation of civil law, and it makes it impossible for them to 
codperate in punishing intemperance without interfering with 
their own lawful indulgence. This is not wise nor right. In 
depriving temperate men of alcoholic beverages it is a misuse 
of the powers of government, a breach of the good under- 
standing which must prevail in a truly free State. Prohibition, 
as we have defined it, is not a temperance advance, but an 
unfortunate backward movement, returning again to obsolete 
and despotic methods of government at a time when specu- 
lators and communists want an apology for doing the same. 

If our reasoning is right and prohibition is not desirable, 
the question may arise, What improvement, if any, can be 
made in temperance laws? None, we fear, for a long time. 
For after the oppressive element of prohibition is eliminated, 
its memory will remain for evil, and all effective legislation 
will for a while be discredited. The attempt to suppress the 
purchase of liquor has united all its users for self-defence under 
the leadership of the trade. When, however, that purpose is 
permanently disavowed, a discreet control will at length be 
resumed with the general approval. Regulations will vary as 
circumstances vary, and will be enforced with varying strict- 
ness. Probably no public drinking rooms will be allowed 
except in a few peculiar localities. The practice of delivering 
goods at customers’ houses has in recent times become so com- 
mon that it may be made obligatory on sellers of liquor. Re- 
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peated drunkenness will bring on the offender longer and 
longer periods of confinement, in asylums rather than in 
prison. Penalties will be inflicted for recklessness in drinking, 
as by men on duty, army officers, policemen, engineers, and 
legislators. Whatever guards may be adopted to protect men 
of diseased appetites against temptation, will be such as the 
users of liquor generally assent to. Where a saloon is left 
open, its customers will help to guard against some of its evils. 

But laws will not be framed to accomplish what should be 
done by other agencies, if done at all. If the mass of men 
become total abstainers, it will be from their own conviction 
and choice, and reformers will study how to persuade them. 
Ministers will preach, and the Christian church will labor, 
against intemperance as long, as faithfully and as successfully 
as against Sabbath-breaking, covetousness, laziness, and false- 
hood. 





Bismarck and the Socialists. 


ArticLte VIIL—BISMARCK AND THE SOCIALISTS. 


THE seventieth birthday of the German Chancellor has just 
been celebrated with imposing ceremonies throughout the 
Fatherland, aad men all over the world are reviewing the 
wonderful career of this “man of blood and iron.” Bismarck’s 
success as a statesman will be measured not alone by his 
foreign policy—a ore-man-power always has the advantage 
over its more democratic neighbors in this respect,—but also 
and perhaps more especially by his domestic. In the latter 
his attitude toward Socialism stands out from all the rest in 
interest and importance. The following pages are an attempt 
to sketch, as briefly as possible, the rise of the Socialism of 
politics in modern Germany; to show how the government 
came into collision with it; and to give some account of the 
present condition and probable outcome of the struggle. 

Though the hard teachings of science have often been 
idealized by the dreamy and poetic Teuton, yet the peculiar 
tenets of social and political science have only become a factor 
in practical politics within the last few years. Twenty or 
thirty years ago these theories were little known or dreaded 
in Germany. During the last twenty years the lower classes 
have been brought into a sudden prominence. Baden and the 
Rhineland had long been the home of popular institutions ; 
contact with France since the Revolution had sown new ideas 
of freedom. In the midst of this ferment Prussia and Austria 
became rivals for South Germany, and in 1866 Sadowa decided 
the dispute. The descendants of the men who had been sold 
to foreign governments to fight their battles, aud whose social 
position was little above serfdom, began to feel that they had 
rights. Political power they now had acquired, for manhood 
suffrage was naturally attached to the manhood military service 
of the new German Empire; and men soon arose to teach 
them how to use it. All that was wanted to do away with 
the lingering remnants of feudalism, was that effective remedy 
against all petty tyranny and class legislation—agitation. And 
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this came. Lassalle, Marx, and others, had prepared the way. 
The platform and the press were brought into a use previously 
unknown ; and thanks to the good common schools, everybody 
could read. The military operations of 1866, and especially of 
1870 aided the movement. The pick of German youth had 
not been to school in France for nothing. The siege of Paris 
helped to sow broadcast the germs of new social and political 
doctrines. The men who had been told repeatedly by the 
highest civil and military authorities that they had saved the 
fatherland from its Gallic invaders, were thereby emboldened 
to claim a share in its government. What was manhood 
suffrage for, if not to be used; and how could it be used 
intelligently without freedom of discussion? This freedom, 
then, was taken for granted, and a flood of literature of a 
decidedly democratic tendency — pamphlets, journals, news- 
papers and what not—appeared after the Franco-Prussian 
war. The over-production and unnatural business activity, 
awakened by the war and stimulated by the French milliards, 
ended in 1874 in stagnation and “hard times.” Meanwhile 
the unexpected prosperity of France after her crushing defeat 
made her an object of attention, not to say anxiety, at Berlin. 
The French milliards were spent, and yet an enormous army 
had to be kept up. Taxes, at no time light or equitably dis- 
tributed, were increasing and pressing harder on an impover- 
ished people. A tempting field for demagogues and political 
adventurers thus lay open. Everything played into the hands 
of a party eager for agitation and reform. The socialists, con- 
sequently, steadily increased in numbers and influence. Bis- 
marck, who is taunted with having at first coquetted with 
Lassalle, now began to fear him and his party. The excite- 
ment, attending the attempts on the Emperor’s life made by 
Hoedel and Nobeling, gave an opportunity that could be 
turned to good account; and the wily Chancellor seized it to 
humble this movement, and at the same time to make his 
imperial master (himself) more absolute than ever. A Reichs- 
tag not sufficiently docile was dissolved, and under the theatri- 
cal appeals of the Chancellor (the State in danger !) a new and 
more obedient one was returned; and October 19th, 1878, 
severe laws against the socialists were passed, and three days 
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later put into force. These “exceptional laws” (Ausnahme- 
gesetz) are still operative, and give the police authority to 
suppress all meetings they think “ dangerous,” to search private 
houses for forbidden prints, and to confiscate all papers or 
pamphlets distasteful to the government. 

With this begins a new period in the history of German 
Socialism. Hitherto, whatever absurd or dangerous doctrines 
it may have promulgated among the masses, it at all events, 
worked openly and above board. The means it had used— 
public meetings, newspapers, posters, etc.—were free to all. 
It appealed boldly to public opinion, it invited free discussion. 
If anybody had grievances, he aired and discussed them openly, 
as far as a jealous government and a proverbially meddlesome 
and officious police would permit. But in spite of petty 
annoyances, the new doctrines kept spreading, especially in 
what Bismarck has, perhaps, good reasons for regarding as 
hot-beds of mischief—the towns, cities, and large manufactur- 
ing districts. Accordingly, Bismarck resolved to suppress an 
agitation that, in his eyes, so disturbed the peace and unity of 
the empire. On the one hand he virtually abolished free 
speech and a free press, by the measure just referred to; and 
on the other, he has ever since been trying to take the wind 
out of the socialists’ sails by passing laws protecting the “ poor 
man.” From this time on, the socialists were no longer 
recognized as a party; change of name, even, was useless. 
Nothing could save from the clutches of a law that forbade 
all meetings or unions, and suppressed all prints that, in the 
eyes of a zealous police, had “im view the subversion of the 
existing order of State and society.” With this ample power 
conferred on the police by this notoriously loose law, “the 
pig-sticking,” as Bismarck is said to have called it, went on 
vigorously. Upwards of 40 societies immediately dissolved of 
themselves, and during the first month the law came into force, 
270 executions took place, suppressing 135 unions (Vereine), 
35 newspapers, and 100 non-periodical prints. Among these 
unions were 21 workmen’s, 55 election, 36 singing, 4 theatrical, 
10 educational, 2 newspaper, 6 mutual help, and 1 codperative. 
Franz Mehring, from whose work on Social Democracy these 
figures are taken,—and he is no friend of the movement— 
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remarks: “In its dissolution socialism showed itself. greater, 
stronger, and more wide-spread than it had ever appeared dur- 
ing its existence.” Up to October 21st, 1879, exactly a year 
from the time the law came into force, there were suppressed, 
according to the Vossische Zeitung, 244 unions, 307 non- 
periodical prints, and 184 newspapers and periodicals. The 
number of persons banished from Berlin and suburbs up to 
the end of March, 1880, as “dangerous” in the judgment of 
the police, amounted to 105, on the confession of the Minister 
of the Interior. 

These figures show the effect of the law in a general way, 
but examples will give a more vivid conception of the state of 
affairs; they will be few, short, and as typical as possible. 
Franz Duncker, an ex-member of the Reichstag, was fined 
200 marks for writing in the Volkszeitung: “It is revolting 
to us that Prussia, that Prince Bismarck, the regenerator of 
German unity, should stand up for such a bill, a bill that will 
destroy anything but socialism. Certainly the decision lies 
. with the Reichstag. Still the mere proposal is offensive 
to the German nation.” The Berliner Zeitung said: “A 
fine of 1500 marks, inflicted on us by the Berlin Municipal 
Council on the second of this month, has taught us that it is 
not wise to find anything laughable in bills that emanate from 
the Imperial Chancellor, from the Prussian Government.” 
These extracts were written before the bill became law. Surely 
no one in America will say that the Government was at the 
mercy of an unscrupulous press, as long as it could punish in 
this fashion and for such offences. But the bill became law; 
evil days were at hand. In the Chemnitz election for the 
Saxon Landtag, the socialist candidate was put through a regu- 
lar course of police treatment. A public meeting he was to 
have addressed was forbidden ; his posters and hand-bills were 
destroyed. These incendiary posters read thus:—“ Electors ! 
Give your votes to-day, Tuesday, Sept. 9th, to Karl Julius 
Vahlteich, Reichstag deputy for the fifteenth Saxon electoral 
division. Chemnitz, Sept. 9th, 1879. (Signed) The Commit- 
tee for National Elections.” The Chemnitzer Nachrichten, 
the only newspaper at his disposal, was suppressed ; and the 
edition of the Chemnitzer Tageblatt that contained this “ dan- 
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gerous” address was confiscated. Furthermore, all the hand- 
bills and voting papers bearing his name were seized by the 
police, and the firm that printed them had its license cancelled. 
Upwards of forty private houses were searched for forbidden 
papers ; and in the words of the protest, afterwards laid before 
the Landtag, “terror was spread among the people” by the 
police. Twenty men were arrested in a restaurant, and on the 
suspicion that a political meeting was being held, were “strung 
together like a bundle of cigars” and marched to the police 
station. Again, a public meeting was to have been held in 
Munich, April 5th, 1880, at which Herr Sonnemann, of the 
Progress party, was to speak on the military bill then pending. 
This was forbidden on the ground that such a public meeting 
was contrary to the Socialist Law. A strictly party meeting, 
of a private nature, that was then called, was dissolved a few 
minutes after it opened by a policeman, with the remark that 
he saw Socialists present. Commenting on this in the Reichs- 
tag, Herr Bebel, a leading Socialist, said that if the presence 
of members of his party was enough to cause meetings to be 
dissolved, care would be taken that few meetings should be 
held without them, “so that you,” addressing the National 
Liberals, who had voted for the bill, “shall find that it was a 
mistake to put hundreds of thousands of citizens beyond the 
pale of the law.” This threat has since been carried into 
effect in many places, the Socialists somehow managing to 
obtain tickets. 

Of the election for the second district of Hamburg, held 
April 27th, 1880, the Hamburger Reform said: “ The police 
measures did the [Socialist] party more good than a legion of 
agitators. Schiller’s saying held true here: 


Zwang erbittert die Schwarmer nur, bekehrt sie nimmer. 


The prohibition on collecting money, the arrest of the election 
committee, the confiscation of the handbills, contributed to 
enflame the fire smoldering under the ashes.”* 
Even members of the Reichstag speaking on the floor of the 
house have not been free from police interference. Bebel and 
*In this paper I have used examples and occasionally taken a few 


sentences from an article of mine on ‘‘ The German Socialists and the 
Reichstag ” in the Canadian Monthly for January, 1881. 
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Liebknecht while trying to show before that body the injustice 
of the present “ minor state of siege” (kleinerer Belagerungs- 
zustand) in Berlin, mentioned persons who had been proceeded 
against and treated with great severity. These persons were 
afterwards arrested for slandering the police, and Bebel and 
Liebknecht were summoned as witnesses against them. These 
few examples will suffice to show how annoying and irritating 
this law is; how far-reaching and fear-inspiring it is, may be 
imagined from the large discretionary powers it leaves in the 
hands of the police. 

Let us now see how all this is looked upon by the German 
people, for one often hears the saying in Germany : nations 
are governed as they deserve to be. In the spring of 1880 a 
motion was made to renew the Socialist Law, which was only 
passed for two years in 78. This gave an opportunity, and 
the first one,* to discuss it in the house; for all along the press 
and public speech were of course muzzled. From the speeches 
then made we will take a few pithy, key-note sentences to 
show the various shades of German opinion on the subject. 
To estimate these rightly, however, we must bear in mind that 
the Germans are not a demonstrative or combative people, and 
so the intensity of the opposition here displayed by the mi- 
nority means more than it would in most other nations. An 
English writer has said that “a German is pretty sure not to 
resent interference that an Englishman would find intolerable. 
He is accustomed to be taken care of from the cradle to the 
grave by a paternal police, . . . and he does not mind so much 
a little prying into the club which he frequents, or official 
warnings to the journal which he reads.” In other words the 
Germans are, as a rule, peaceful, orderly, law-abiding citizens 
who attend to their own business and expect others to do the 
same. Notwithstanding this, the increase of bitterness during 
the two years the law was in force was quite marked. On the 
second reading of the bill proposing a renewal of the law, 
Bebel said, “If you make it impossible for the people to make 
known their complaints in a legal way, indifference is not the 
result but intense bitterness. We come naturally to the belief 
that nothing but force will help us.” Towards the end of his 


* The law has since been renewed and is still in force. 
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speech he pointed to the fact that “hitherto tumults have 
never arisen when our meetings were dissolved. Who can say 
whether this will now continue? he who will not hear must 
feel.” Another Socialist, Kayser, closed a violent speech with 
the words: “Do you take us then for such ninnies that we 
shall cease to fight for our opinions? The birth-throes of the 
times are intensified instead of being lightened by these meas- 
ures. Instead of the peaceful development of the national 
life you wish to bring about the violent opposition of the weak 
and oppressed.” 

The fourth of March, the day of the third reading of the 
bill, was the liveliest day of a lively session. The Socialist 
Liebknecht hoped nothing from the feeling of justice in the 
house, yet he wished to state openly “the crying injustice 
under which the party suffered.” He denied that Hoedel and 
Nobeling were Socialists, though Bismarck encouraged that 
view to make political capital out of it. “The authors of 
revolutions are not those who outwardly cause them ; so not 
the lower classes, but those who make revolutions necessary, 
i. e. governments.” Notwithstanding violent thrusts wide of 
the mark, he often made keen hits. Is it any wonder that an 
almost absolute government should dislike discussions in which 
a common workman could speak thus: “ But it is said that the 
terrorism which the socialists are guilty of must be put down! 
Now, what terrorism have we practiced on Eulenberg and 
Bismarck? These gentlemen must indeed have very sensitive 
nerves. To be sure, we have always spoken loudly and plainly, 
but you have the same example in England. Only think of 
the inflammatory speeches that even ministerial candidates 
have made [referring to Gladstone’s famous Midlothian 
speeches]. And has England been thereby ruined? Nay, the 
contrary is the case; by this it is strengthened. You should 
learn a little from this; but you are too timorous, even about 
mere speeches.” He ended his philippic with the words: 
“The consequences of your doings will not fail, but we wash 
our hands in innocence. Our party will not give up the strug- 
gle; it will continue to fight, come what will, to victory.” 
The most violent speech of the session was that of Hasselmann, 
who began by declaring himself a “ revolutionary socialist,” 
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and sat down with the words: “The time for parliamentary 
prattle is past, the time for action has come.” 

Besides the Socialists, a number of moderate men also op- 
posed the measure. Of these Dr. Guenther of Nuremberg 
might be taken as a specimen. In an able speech, he proposed 
looking into the complaints of the Socialists to see how far 
they were just, remedying where possible, meeting agitation 
by agitation, interesting the masses in the question, and mean- 
while putting down all excesses. These laws, he believed, 
would never crush out Socialism ; ideas cannot be fought by 
cannon (Gegen Ideen lisst sich nicht mit Kanonen kimpfen). 

The Government took little or no part in the discussion. 
Count Eulenberg, Minister of the Interior, naively said in 
closing the debate, that the law “was not directed against ideas 
but against the utterance of those ideas ;” and ended by beg- 
ging the house to trust the Government. Most of the mem- 
bers preserved an ominous silence, and in this too they were 
truly representing their constituents.* So by a majority of 
ninety-seven it was resolved to renew a law that still leaves 
German liberty at the mercy of the police. 

One evening I was prompted by curiosity to visit a Socialist 
meeting, or as it was called, a Democratic union. The fact 
that I came from America was a sufficient passport. A young 
architect of Socialist leanings undertook to introduce me. 
After nightfall we, accordingly, went to the place of meeting, 
a great students’ resort, and after some parleying, were led up 
three flights of stairs and through dimly lighted halls to a 
small door, Our guide here left us, and opening the door we 
entered a room thirty or forty feet long by about twenty wide, 
filled with small tables covered with beer-mugs in various 
stages of depletion. Around these tables were sitting a num- 
ber of men smoking cigars and listening attentively to an 
individual whose hazy outline was scarcely visible in the dim 
light and clouds of smoke. He was in the middle of a speech 
when we entered. The orator, I soon learned, represented a 
district of Leipsic in the Saxon Landtag. He severely criti- 
cised this legislating against a party. When once the Govern- 


* The lack of interest in politics is shown by the fact that some 40 per 
cent. of the electors abstain from voting altogether. 
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ment could successfully pass laws against a party that happened 
to be obnoxious to it, there was no reason why it should not 
make use of this precedent and put down any party that be- 
eame hated or feared. No, every German should have the 
right to utter his opinions freely and fearlessly as long as he 
does not transgress any of the fundamental laws of the State; 
and the majority has no right to shut his mouth or that of any 
party in the minority by exceptional legislation. Such legisla- 
tion tends to alienate the minds of the social democrats from 
the common interest, to isolate them, and make them brood 
over little differences rather than to take a healthy interest in 
the affairs of the State. Questions and phases of thought, that 
in the clear light of day go through a natural process of devel- 
opment, what is healthy and true surviying, the rest perishing 
from inherent weakness, have nothing dangerous in them, not 
at least till the Government tries to suppress them. Besides, 
it is unworthy of a great nation of over forty millions, to put 
down free speech on account of a comparative handfull of 
600,000.* In any case, there surely can be no danger in such 
a proportion. Lastly, it embitters the minds of the laboring 
classes against those treating them in such a cavalier fashion. 
They see plainly that they have not equal privileges with the 
rest. Such was the substance of a speech delivered in a calm 
but earnest manner by a rather elderly intelligent looking 
workman. Several other speakers followed, enlarging on what 
they considered special grievances. One a shoemaker, to judge 
by his appearance, asserted that the Socialist and Progress 
parties alone were saving Germany from political stagnation. 
The speakers and hearers were al] evidently small tradespeople 
and mechanics. After having thus at length discussed politics 
and the national beverage, they dispersed, with a solemn pro- 
test against the present state of things. 

After the bloody battles of Sadowa, Saarbriicken, Gravelotte, 
and Sédan, where officers and men showed great bravery and a 
dogged perseverance, whole regiments being mown down in 
their tracks, the German Empire was once again established in 
its ancient grandeur, and proudly took its place as a leading 

*In the late elections the Socialists polled over 700,000 votes; in 1871 
only 120,000. 
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power on the map of modern Europe. A generous enthusi- 
asm now stirred German blood, even in exiles far from the 
fatherland. A national awakening, a political revival, a period 
of exceptional activity was now to be expected in Germany, as 
in Greece after Marathon, in England after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, and in America after the Revolutionary War. 
A great deed had been done, German unity had at last been 
established at a fearful cost of blood and treasure ; and Saxon 
shook hands with Prussian, South German with North Ger- 
man, brothers once more. As before remarked, a flood of 
literature of a new and popular kind appeared. The printing- 
presses for the masses were busy; men’s minds were busy; a 
young nation was working off its surplus energy. It was a 
new world, with new problems, new issues, new measures, and 
new men—a period presenting many points of resemblance to 
the Reformation. In the latter religious questions were para- 
mount ; in the former economic, social, and political questions 
engross everybody’s attention. May not contagion partially 
account for the revived interest in social studies, that is so 
evident throughout the civilized world ? 

We do not attempt to discuss these social theories here. 
They may be very wise or very foolish, as far as we are now 
concerned. Only perhaps it is well to bear in mind that they 
have been indulged in by thinkers, philanthropists, and patriots, 
of all ages, as well as by those who profess them from baser 
motives. We need only think of the societies founded by 
Pythagoras in the south of Italy; the longings of Plato for 
an ideal Republic; the czvitas solis of the early Italian phi- 
losopher Campanella; the charming Utopia of gentle Thomas 
More who, as Green says, “ turned from a world where fifteen 
hundred years of Christian teaching had produced social in- 
justice, religious intolerance, and political tyranny to a ‘no- 
where’ in which the efforts of natural human virtue realized 
those ends of security, equality, brotherhood, and freedom for 
which the very institution of society seemed to have been 
framed ;’ Bacon’s ew Atlantis which was published, as the 
author tells us, “for the good of other nations,” for the people 
of Atlantis “were in God’s bosom, a land unknown ;” and in 
our own day the “Socialists of the chair” in Germany, and 
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writers of acknowledged merit on social topics in England, 
France, and America. Men always have been devising schemes 
to remedy the social injustice they see around them. As long 
as these discussions were confined to the learned, and kept 
within ponderous tomes and college halls, no one objected ; 
but when the arena was changed to the street and the work- 
shop, and the pamphlet and newspaper took the place of the 
heavy treatise, then Bismarck became alarmed.* He became 
convinced that something had to be done ; for the theory that 
Government “has no call to interfere in the social question” 
(Fred. Harrison), the theory of non-intervention, of the passive 
role of governments, is not popular in Germany where Social- 
ists and Anti-Socialists unite in opposition to it. Two courses 
only were possible for the Government. It might go ahead, 
keeping life and property safe, putting down all violence and 
excess, and leaving its critics friendly or otherwise severely 
alone; or it might interfere and try to silence opposition by 
sheer force, at the same time, perhaps, removing just cause of 
complaint. 

Had the Socialists been left alone and no official notice 
whatever taken of them, years, long years, would have passed 
before even the most sanguine among them could have hoped 
for a majority at Berlin; and all the while the movement 
would have been subjected to a most salutary fire of criticism, 
both from without and from within, tending on the one hand 
to clear away the dross and danger from its doctrines and 
increase and emphasize the jealousies and divisions already 
existing in a latent from among its heterogeneous members, 
and on the other to give this young nation just entering on a 
career of constitutional government and wanting above all 
things public interest in the affairs of the State, the best 
political schooling possible. Here is a small, divided, but ex- 
ceedingly active party, doubting and questioning with all the 
rashness and impetuosity of youth, directing men’s minds to 
this, that and the other principle of government and asking 
everywhere the why and the wherefore. The older parties 

*On the freedom allowed Professors and savants generally in Ger- 


many, see an article of mine on ‘“‘ German Universities” in Education 
for Sept.—Oct. 1881. 
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were obliged to stand on the defensive and give the reasons for 
their political faith, Of danger no one thought but those who 
had political ends to serve; the downright apathy and dead- 
ness of political life, all who had the cause of constitutional 
government at heart, lamented. The Socialists, though enthu- 
siastic and sincere in their convictions, could point to an agita- 
tion eminently free from violence and tumult, a characteristic, 
by the way, of all Teutonic nations. They have to contend 
against a large, wealthy, and, it may be added, bigoted govern- 
ment party, powerful bureaucratic machinery with loyal and 
zealous officials, great vested interests, and a tremendous mass 
of stolid indifference that in nine cases out of ten would have 
been turned against them when turned at all, thus putting 
down a movement believed to be dangerous by the best of all 
possible methods, the force of public opinion. But the mili- 
tary classes who at present tenaciously hold the reins of power 
at Berlin chose another course. 

For procuring socialism a greater measure of sympathy 
among a people with any chivalrous sense of fair-play, not to 
speak of freedom, and for keeping it free from intestine dis- 
sensions, its weakness in prosperity, nothing could be better 
than these days of adversity and persecution. Liebknecht 
was not so far wrong when he said: “ The worse the law, the 
better for me and my party. Militarism, legal insecurity, 
the experimenting here and there, the violent disorganization 
of State and society as it is managed by those in authority—all 
this hastens the process of dissolution, so that we could not 
wish it better.” The result of this is to lessen the respect for 
law among a large proportion of a law-abiding people. It may 
kill off luke-warm adherents, but it intensifies and consolidates 
the opposition that remains. It drives the disease into the sys- 
tem, instead of effecting a cure. Russian nihilism serves as a 
solemn warning of what may be expected from this treatment. 
“To repress it,” says an article in the London 7?mes, “is to 
confer on it at once the adventitious force which belongs to 
martyrdom in all its forms: suppressed Socialism is the virus 
which engenders revolutionary ferment ; whereas in the healthy 
atmosphere of free debate and legitimate political action the 
Socialism of one age becomes the Liberalism of the next, and 
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ranges itself in time among the ordinary forces of society.” 
Lest I might be accused of exaggeration in these pages, I 
would fain make one more quotation concerning the Bis- 
marckian policy. It is from the pen of M. de Laveleye, the 
Belgian Economist: “In the interior of the empire he [Bis- 
marck] has founded, he cannot endure liberty. There, too, he 
draws back, and has recourse to the most violent compres- 
sion. He dissolves all associations, he suppresses every news- 
paper that concerns itself with the interests of the workman, 
he breaks up even a glee-club. Books that were published 
under the old régime are now confiscated, including even the 
works of one whom he admires, and whom he would fain have 
made his friend, Ferdinand Lasalle. This compression @ 
outrance is a detestable policy, and offers no warrant for dura- 
bility. It is out of all harmony with the spirit of the times.” 

To have looked into their complaints and redressed flagrant 
evils, and such there undoubtedly were, would have weakened 
the whole movement and left it to aslow and inglorious death, 
or at most a sickly and harmless existence. Men, to be sure, 
would still have kept on discussing and even agitating ; and 
for all we can see, will continue to do so till doomsday, in spite 
of Bismarck and all the policemen in Europe. There are 
questions that men must and will discuss, questions they have 
thought over patiently and earnestly, and concerning which 
they have arrived at deep-seated convictions, often more 
precious than life itself. To try to convert their fellowmen to 
these views becomes to certain natures a duty, a necessity. 
This they must do; the stake or the axe alone can stop them. 
“Here I stand, God help me, I cannot otherwise,” is the lan- 
guage of every Luther, and thank God the world is full of 
Luthers. Reflection, conviction, and attempts to convert 
others, mark the three stages of all the great moral and social 
movements the world has seen. Where the government or the 
majority step in with drawn sword, and say, “No! this field 
of enquiry is closed to all discussion, and he who disobeys is 
doomed ”—there defiance is met by defiance; all the nobler 
instincts in man are stirred to opposition. Wise and reverend 
heads may have settled it long ago; but each generation must 
lay its own doubts, solve its own difficulties. When force 
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in any form is used, the question then is no longer whether 
this theory or that be true. This issue has given place to one 
of liberty or slavery, of life or death. By this one act the 
point in dispute, in itself, may be, unimportant even frivolous, 
has been lifted from the arena of party warfare, and made the 
one question of the age and nation—perhaps of the whole 
human race. In the government of a: people as in a steam- 
engine there is a safety-valve and it is free speech ; and rulers, 
be they one, few, or many, that persist in sitting on the safety- 
valve are doomed to sudden destruction. In a free, enlight- 
ened country all talk of overthrowing the government by vio- 
lence is ridiculous ; for the government is the people. With 
the ballot-box open and fairly dealt with, men would be fools 
to express their opinions by the musket ; and although Carlyle 
in a savage mood tells us that “men for the most part are 
fools,” they do not express their folly in this way. Pour la 
populace, ce nest pas par envie Mattaquer qu'elle se souléve, 
mas par impatience de souffrir. 

For the present, Bismarck has virtually closed the ballot-box, 
bribed and gagged the press, and inaugurated “a detestable 
policy, out of all harmony with the spirit of the times.” The 
German masses began to discuss political and economic ques- 
tions. The German Government, on its own confession, feared 
the decision of the masses on these questions; and so like all 
powerful military States without a constitutional past, deter- 
mined to make short work of this new foe, and with the usual 
weapons of despotic power. It has aimed a deadly blow at 
free speech and a free press, and has turned back the hand on 
the dial of European history by thus attempting to further the 
interests of Absolutism. It has put itself in antagonism to a 
natural social force we see working through all history. “The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church,” may be con- 
verted into a political maxim. The consequences are yet to 
come. The drama of history moves slowly, but the present 
generation may see the tragedy to the end. Bismarck’s mili- 
tary training and arbitrary character have led him to try to solve 
delicate social problems by coarse measures of repression. The 
man who undertakes to put down discussion and stamp out 
heresy, theological or political, at this stage of the world’s 
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progress, has his hands full. These theories are confessedly 
revolutionary and largely communistic; they may be pernicious, 
even hurtful and “ dangerous” to “ the existing order of State 
and society.” Governments may look aghast at them, and 
thinking men may be uncertain and anxious as to the future ; 
but when a Government attacks political heresy with the 
sword, and loose reasoning with the rifle and bayonet, the 
social student will watch the contest attentively, and statesmen 
—in this country we are all statesmen—may profit by the les- 
sons to be learned from it. ‘The real ruler of Germany,” 
says Mr. Thorold Rogers, “is giving another illustration of the 
fact that high generalship is rarely united with political wis- 
dom.” Mr. Frederick Harrison writes: “ A ‘social question’ 
there is, and not all the policemen and soldiers in Europe will 
suffice to prevent that social question from making itself felt. 
Prince Bismarck may go ‘ pig-sticking ’ among his Social Demo- 
crats, and M. Grévy may have editors fined; but the social 
question will be in the front all the same.” The situation may 
be roughly summed up thus: men must have free speech or 
become slaves ; the Government must become an absolute des- 
potism of the worst kind, or yield to the growing pressure ; 
but to yield is hard, very hard, for a powerful military auto- 
cracy, and continued opposition leads but to increasing sever- 
ity. For a free people there is but one alternative. The 
darkest pessimism alone could despair of the destiny of modern 
Germany. The experience of the race reiterates the moral 
that lies on the surface of this movement: “ Ideas cannot be 
fought by cannon.” 
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Yate Couttece! It is a familiar name and it sounds well in 
a graduate’s ear; a name of pleasant and tender associations of 
youth, of hope and of promise, of enlarging views, unfolding 
powers, entrance into new regions of knowledge, of youthful 
competitions and friendships often life-long, of acquaintance and 
intercourse with good and learned men and those who have 
afterwards made themselves famous, of memories of the living 
and the dead, of that long procession of illustrious and learned 
men reaching back nearly two centuries, in which we ourselves, 
who are graduates, have a place. Yale College as such is part 
of our identity. By that name it has gained its fame and influ- 
ence and become venerable and is known throughout this country 
and foreign lands. 

Yale University would be a new comer, a stranger, needing 
introduction and explanation. She might have her own gradu- 
ates, who might vaunt themselves as superior to those of the 
College. But she is not our Alma Mater. 

It may be said that this is sentiment; but it is that sentiment 
which is inspired by and inspires attachment to the College and 
has led to generous gifts to it. It is not true except in a literal, 
matter of fact sense that “a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet;” and if it would, who would wish to change the name? 
Americans do not usually sufficiently appreciate the motive power 
of association. Wordsworth felt the force of association when 
he wrote of the man, who, indifferent to it, “would botanize,” 
pursue his scientific studies, “upon his mother’s grave.” The 
law itself recognizes, although in deference to higher claims it 
does not always regard pretium affectionis. 

Yale College is the historic, the baptismal name, which should 
not be lightly changed, especially in mature years or old age. 
For a short period during infancy the College was called the 
Collegiate School, but in 1723 it was, “known as Yale College,” 
as it has been ever since; was so named in the act of that year 
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and has been so called in every act of legislation of the colony 
and of the State for one hundred and sixty-two years and is so 
designated in the constitution of the State. The name was 
conferred in honor of a great benefactor. The new name would 
contain his name but no memorial by implication of the time 
when the honor was conferred. It might have been with the 
new name, 

The College has never been ostentatious or pretentious, but 
modest, sober, solid, relying on its instrinsic merits and the work 
and standing and achievements of its officers and professors and 
the lives and reputation of its graduates. A few years ago at a 
meeting of the alumni at New Haven, when a graduate of distine- 
tion said that Yale should blow her trumpet more, Dr. Woolsey 
replied: “In the first place we have no trumpet to blow and in 
the next place we have nobody to blow it.” It is proper, perhaps, 
to except the athletic sports of the undergraduates, but the 
sound has unaccountably seemed sometimes not to come out of 
the larger end of the instrument. During the Beaconsfield 
ministry in England the title of Empress of India was added— 
perhaps well added—to that of Queen of Great Britain, because, 
as was alleged, the natives of India considered an Emperor as 
of higher rank and authority than a King or Queen, and it would 
be injurious to the prestige of the Queen to be thought inferior 
to the Emperor of Russia. But that was the impression of a 
semi-barbarous people. Throughout all Europe and among all 
English-speaking people Victoria is the Queen of England or 
Great Britain still, and as such equal in rank to any sovereign. 
The graduates of Yale College are not semi-barbarous and have 
at least learned not to attach importance to a distinction with- 
out a difference. The term University has in this country, as 
the name of an institution of learning, no substantial, real differ- 
ence from that of College. The term College is the less ambi- 
tious, simpler, more modest name. That is all. 

Harvard University, or the University of Harvard, was char- 
tered in 1650 as Harvard College, and retained that name in the 
State Constitution of Massachusetts of 1780, and the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College has continued to be its corporate 
name, but as early as 1683, Cranfield, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, wrote to Sir Lionel Jenkins of “ this college at Cambridge, 
which they call their University,” and to the Lords’ Committee 
of Privy Council of “the University of Cambridge.”* The title 


* Palfrey’s Hist. of N. E., vol. iii, 413, 414, note. 
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of University as applied to the College imports no particular 
advance nor elevation. William and Mary’s College, Yale Col- 
lege, Dartmouth College, King’s (now Columbia), and Queen’s 
(now Rutgers), Colleges, and the College of New Jersey were all 
chartered as Colleges in colonial times and have retained that 
name until the present time. The name of University indicates no 
superiority in Harvard to these, nor to Amherst, nor to Williams, 
nor to Bowdoin, or higher rank. The University of the City 
of New York does not stand higher for its name than Colum- 
bia College or the College of New Jersey. Within a few years 
the Medical and Law Schools at Albany have been connected 
nominally by statute with Union College at Schenectady, and 
the name of the college has been changed to Union Univer- 
sity. We once asked a Professor of Union whether the college 
derived any advantage from the change. He replied none, 
except that it had a better claim on the Albanians. For an 
University or a “full University,” whatever more if anything 
that phrase imports, the name Yale College is appropriate and 
entirely adequate. 

There seems to have been an impression that the College has 
jumped into “a full University,” because there has been an 
experimental trial for a year (the scheme was only adopted by 
the corporation for a year) of a large increase of elective studies, 
arranged in courses, but with a regular curriculum for Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years and a reduced curriculum for Junior 
and Senior years; and because after this trial of a year the plan 
has been generally approved by the Academical faculty—whose 
judgment is entitled to much weight—and has been likely to be 
and is continued. The elective courses are not entirely optional 
inasmuch as the student is required to select from among them 
enough to complete, with the required studies, fifteen public 
exercises a week. Elective studies have been pursued in the 
College to some extent for more than sixty years, the number 
being increased from time to time, but never so largely as the last 
year. The difference is in degree and orderly arrangement and 
prosecution and infringement on the curriculum and forms no 
reason for a change in the name of the College. 

The plan is unique. After the first flush and charm of novelty 
to both professors and students have passed and the experience 
and observation of some years, its merits and defects, if any, as 
a system of liberal education (we are expressing no opinion of it), 
will be better known. The Committee of the Alumni in their 
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last annual report say that only a scanty course, “too short,” in 
chemistry has been provided. We do not find it named in the 
curriculum detailed in the annual catalogue. Yet the College 
had had a gift of $50,000 for a new chemical laboratory. We 
make no criticism but state these facts only. 

Some of the advocates and we suppose promoters of the new 
system appear to think that the College is not yet “a full Uni- 
versity,” for they would carry this system of elective studies as 
far back as Freshman year, thus making the College like a tech- 
nical school or a congeries of professional schools, with a pre- 
paratory department. To such extension strong objections 
present themselves. A technical school, however admirable, and 
the Sheffield Scientific School is certainly admirable for the pur- 
poses for which it was established, is not in our opinion a safe 
model for the Academical department or an Academical College. 
Such a school is mainly professional. Its graduates generally 
have no other professional education. 

Another objection to such extension is that the tendency of a 
special course of studies is narrowing and not liberalizing and 
that a liberal education is needed to counteract that tendency. 
This is true of the legal, medical, and other professions. 

That great philosophic statesman, Edmund Burke, speaking 
of Mr. Grenville says: “ He was bred to the law, which is in my 
opinion one of the first and noblest of human sciences,—a science 
which does more to quicken and invigorate the understanding 
than all the other kinds of learning put together; but it is not 
apt, except in persons very happily born, to open and to liberalize 
the mind exactly in the same proportion.”* Again he says of the 
study of the law, “this study renders men acute, inquisitive, 
dexterous, prompt to attack, ready in defence, full of resources.” 
The praise and the just limitation may be accepted. The same 
may perhaps be illustrated by the prejudice of the medical and 
clerical professions against each other and one or both against 
the legal profession, with many happy exceptions. 

The College, as declared by its original charter, was founded 
for public purposes. It is an eleemosynary institution in fact and 
in law.{ The wishes and tastes of the students are not therefore 
the controlling consideration, though within due limits, not incon- 

* Speech on Am. taxation. Works, Bost. ed., 1860, vol. 2, pp. 37-8. 


+ Speech on conciliation with America, Id. p. 125. 
¢ 4 Wheat. 640, 1 Blackst. Com. 471, Aug. and Ames on Corps., Sec. 39. 
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sistent with the objects of the foundation and college, they may 
be properly regarded. By its terms of admission the College 
invites boys of fifteen years of age, if properly qualified, to 
come under its instruction and owes them a duty to provide a 
suitable course of instruction for them, not to be satisfied by 
striking a mathematical average. 

We only touch on the subject as connected with our question. 
We may be asked what is a liberal education. It is a large and 
generous, certainly not a special or professional, education ; an 
education in the liberal arts and the sciences wherein the student 
is taught something well of whatever every well educated gentle- 
man should know. Nothing is more sophistical than to call 
superficial what is only not complete. 

The graduate department has sometimes been regarded and 
spoken of as the culmination of the University, but without it the 
College has long been an University. Until lately that graduate 
department was very much like what the late Professor John 
Hooker Ashmun of Massachusetts, in a toast on his admission to 
the bar, wittily said were a young lawyer’s prospects, “a con- 
tingent remainder with no particular estate to support it.” We 
trust that it will receive a generous support and bring new 
honors of scholarship to the College. It has now nine fellow- 
ships with incomes from $250 to $600. 

As a seat of instruction in the different branches of knowledge 
and liberal education, as a school or college, having faculties in 
the arts and sciences, theology, law and medicine, the College 
has long been an University.* There is no reason why on 
account of a change in the course of study, there should be a 
change of name. Yale College is a name of honor and glory. 

There can be no such change without a change of the charter. 
The charter is well enough as it stands. The people of Connecti- 
cut consecrated it in their Constitution and secured it against 
acts of legislation that it might be permanent. It is now pro- 
tected not only by the Constitution of the State but by that of 
the United States. It should be carefully guarded like a muni- 
ment of title and its identity preserved. The Corporation should 
not consent to—the Legislature should not make—any change 
without pressing necessity. Not every alteration would affect 
this identity or security, but an alteration needlessly and lightly 
made may encourage others which will bring in undesigned 


* See Webster’s Dict. in verbo. 
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interpretations, as has been already attempted, or cause agitation 
for other alterations. Another has already been proposed. The 
State and the Corporation have already generously consented to 
the substitution of six graduates chosen by the Alumni for the 
six senior senators as members of the Corporation. Let that 
suffice. If the Alumni have failed (which we do not intimate), 
or shall fail to make choice of suitable persons, that is their fault, 
not to be imputed to the charter. 

At a meeting of the Alumni of the College, at New Haven, in 
June, 1885, “the standing committee of the Alumni associa- 
tion” were on motion of Professor S. E. Baldwin, and after a 
short and we presume hasty discussion, “ instructed to inquire 
and report to the next meeting of the Alumni the advisability of 
substituting the words Yale University for Yale College in sign- 
ing their official reports.” It will be seen that the resolution is 
one of inquiry only. The standing committee, as it is called, is 
a committee of a professor from each department and school of 
the College and the Peabody Museum, annually chosen to make a 
report or statement of the progress and condition of the depart- 
ments at the close of the coming College year. Their report or 
statement as published and distributed among the Alumni is 
never signed. Whether it is signed or how it is signed, if signed, 
when it is deposited, if deposited, in the Archives of the associa- 
tion is wholly immaterial.* But if the description, the Com- 
mittee of Yale University, should be used the description would 
not be true. The Committee is a Committee of “The Alumni 
Association of Yale College,” of which every graduate is a mem- 
ber. The proposal of the resolution looks like a device (we do 
not say that it is) to minimize the opposition and to obtain a 
decision of an immaterial question and then to claim that it is a 
decision of a larger and more important question; or else to 
obtain or make a report going beyond the question submitted. It 
is not so open and frank as the proposal made on behalf of part 
of one of the youngest classes (that of 1878), not to disturb the 
clerical members of the Corporation but only to increase the 
number of those chosen by the Alumni to a number sufficient to 
out-vote them, the Governor and Lieut.-Governor, also civilians, 

* How utterly immaterial it is appears from the title of the Statement or 
Report, ‘Yale College in 1883,” or 1884, or 1885, ‘Some Statements respecting 
the late progress and present condition of the departments of the University,” etc., 
the legai name of the College being properly used but the College treated as a 
University, as it is. 
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being in reserve; or at least to obtain such an increase as would 
practically shift the majority; and to ask so many of the clerical 
members to consent to this as may be necessary to effect a change, 
Such alteration would not only destroy the security for the 
Christian character of the College contemplated and provided in 
the original charter but would also upset the settlement of 1792. 
The Corporation of Harvard consists of seven members only, 
the President, five fellows, and the Treasurer, none of whom is 
elected by the graduates but all by the Corporation. 

In a report of the proceedings published in one of the daily 
newspapers * at the time, it is stated that the mover of the reso- 
lution said, “it has been a matter of discussion among the Yale 
Corporation during the recent meetings, whether the time had 
not arrived when Yale College should be known as Yale Uni- 
versity, and with a view of settling this question,” he introduced 
the resolution. Is this quite respectful to the members of the 
Corporation? The gentlemen of the corporation have discussed 
the question of a change of the name of the College but left it 
unsettled. Let us refer it to our Committee and settle it for them 
and they can act accordingly. Neither the Committee nor the 
* Alumni can settle it. When the act for the election of members 
of the Corporation by the Alumni first went into operation, the 
Corporation made known an order, that any professor who should 
accept the office of a member of the Corporation should be 
deemed to have resigned his professorship. Do not the reason 
and spirit of this order prohibit professors from assuming to 
exercise the functions of their superiors? The Alumni cannot 
settle the question. Plainly not a small fraction of them, three 
or four hundred, almost exclusively graduates from the aca- 
demical department only, coming together for no such purpose. 
According to the last Triennial the number of living graduates of 
the Academical department alone was more than 4300 (4393). 
To this should be added the other graduates, who have not been 
also graduates of that department. Subject to such deduction as 
this, or the having received degrees in more than one department 
or school, may require, which it is not convenient now to make, 
and which does not affect our argument, the whole number of 
living graduates was 6,443, to which are to be added 230 living 
who have received honorary degrees from Yale College, all inte- 
rested in the name of Yale College, who have derived honor 


* New Haven Daily Palladium, June 24, 1885. 
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from it and with few exceptions rejoiced in it and would not will- 
ingly we believe cast away the honored and venerable name. 
What the Alumni want is the thing,—real, and well assured 
progress,—not a high sounding name. 

The proposal should not be entertained. Both the Corporation 
and the Legislature, acting upon their independent responsibilities 
must give their separate consent in order to a change of name. 
In our judgment neither should consent. Let the charter, which 
has proved so wise and worked so well, stand. A well known 
fable tells us, that a camel finding an opening in a tent asked 
leave to put in his nose, and leave being granted drew in his 
whole body. Without reference now to particular alterations in 
the charter and with full confidence in the friendship of the great 
body of the Alumni to the College and its Constitution, we 
would say that we cannot help thinking with the Arab or other 
owner of the tent into which the camel stalked (in his case it 
was too late), Beware of the camel’s nose, 

Wm. B.iss, 51 William st. 





Articte II.—THE CLERICAL ELEMENT IN THE YALE 
CORPORATION.* 


To the Editor of the New Englander : 

Tue pending discussion with reference to the management of 
the affairs of Yale College has a special interest to all the true 
friends of the Institution. As an Alumnus, I have followed the 
drift of it in the hope that measures would be proposed whereby - 
its present highly prosperous condition might be still further 
improved. In this hope however I have been disappointed. For 
as nearly as I can understand the wishes of those who have 
pleaded for “ broader principles ” of administration, nothing defi- 
nite in the line of what is called “ progress ” has as yet been sug- 
gested except this, that one at least of the existing vacancies 
in the clerical part of the Corporation be filled with a minister 
from outside of State and denominational lines. To those who 
remember former discussions, this appears doubtless to be a very 
modest proposal. For, some four or five years ago, the talk of 

* A more full discussion of this subject may be expected in future numbers of 
the New ENGLANDER. Meanwhile a place is accorded to this unimpassioned 
expression of the view of the subject which is taken by a prominent graduate 
of the College.—Ep. New ENGLANDER. 
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certain reformers, through newspaper column and pamphlet, was 
in substance something like this,—“ You gentlemen of the clergy 
have done well in founding Yale College, and managing it up to 
date. You have given it a standing at the front of American 
literary institutions. But now we propose that you step down 
and out, for we are going to take the reins into our own hands.” 
In the same strain, many things were spoken in whisper, as for 
example this, “as soon as Drs. Bacon and Woolsey are off the 
stage some radical move will be made.” And the question was 
asked privately, ‘‘ What use can be made of Battell Chapel when 
it ceases to be used for religious services?” According to these 
views, the very wisdom and success of the Connecticut ministers in 
building up so grand an Institution as Yale College was to issue 
in their being voted an obstructive sunerfluity, very much as 
Christianity itself after it has elevated and purified our whole 
personal and social life is branded by certain advanced thinkers 
as an outgrown superstition. 

The present discussion however has, on the whole, been con- 
ducted in good temper and with a respectful regard to the Chris- 
tian traditions of the College; and the principal question now in 
debate, as I have already intimated, seems to be,—Shall the cler- 
ical members of the Corporation, constituting a self-perpetuating 
portion of the body, at the approaching election for filling vacan- 
cies, depart from the uniform and undeviating usage which has 
prevailed for one hundred and eighty-five years, by going outside 
of State and denominational lines? After a careful consideration 
of this question, I see many reasons for answering it in the nega- 
tive. If I were a member of that body, which I am not, as 
neither am I connected in any way with the administration of the 
affairs of the College, I could not, consistently with my strong 
convictions, be instrumental in introducing the new departnre 
asked for. The following are some of my reasons : 

1. The provisions of the Churter. I know that a gentleman of 
high legal standing has publicly taken the ground that the 
Charter interposes no obstacle in the way of the proposed change. 
With great respect for Professor Baldwin, I would say, that 
on reading his argument, at the time of its publication, I was not 
convinced of the soundness of his conclusion, and told him so. 
Other men equally learned in the law with himself have reviewed 
his argument and expressed their decided dissent from his view 
of the case. While, therefore, the old interpretation of the char- 
ter and the practice under the charter have prevailed without 
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question for one hundred and fifty years, the clergy in whose 
hands has been placed the keeping of a sacred trust, cannot be 
expected to inaugurate a revolution at the call of a single voice, 
—especially as the proposal which has been made seems to have 
brought out a quick and full defence of the ancient usage. 

2. But aside from all dispute in respect to the Charter, it is 
pleaded that many of the Alumni have a strong desire for this 
change, and that, although they possess no jurisdiction in the 
premises, yet some respect is due to their wishes and feelings, 
so as to conciliate their continued attachment to and support of 
the College. This consideration certainly ought to weigh with 
the clerical members of the Corporation, and doubtless will have 
all the weight which it deserves. But what if it should be found, 
when trial is made, that a very large number of other Alumni 
are opposed to the proposed new departure, and remonstrate 
against it as revolutionary and unsafe? Will it not be felt that 
it is best to keep to the old paths till at least the demand for a 
change becomes more general? And even then, the Alumni 
could not reasonably claim to control the action of the clerical 
Fellows. These Fellows constituted the entire Corporation for 
nearly a hundred years subsequent to the founding of the Col- 
lege, and now after several intermediate changes it has come 
about, that by the free voluntary act of these Fellows, the 
Alumni have the privilege of filling by vote six seats in the 
Board of the Corporation. It would seem that this generous 
concession ought to be sufficient to silence all claims on the part 
of the Alumni to dictate to the clerical Fellows whom they shall 
elect to fill vacancies in their own number. 

And in this connection, it may be stated, that the Alumni in 
their action within their own sphere have expressed no preference 
that vacancies in the Corporation be filled from outside of State 
lines. The place of Governor Washburn of Massachusetts was 
filled by the choice of Mr. Kingsbury, a Connecticut man. And in 
the last two elections by the Alumni, in each case a very large vote 
being cast, the choice fell upon Connecticut men. If these exam- 
ples have any significance as touching the subject, they show that 
the Alumni as a body are indifferent to the question in itself con- 
sidered, whether the vacancies shall be filled with ministers of 
Connecticut, or otherwise. If Connecticut men are good enough 
for one class of Fellows, they certainly are good enough for the 
other class. 

8. The change proposed is not necessary to give a national 
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and catholic character to the Institution. It possesses that 
character already, although primarily it belongs to Connecticut. 
I know not to what exactly Senator Hoar referred, when at a 
recent Alumni meeting, he called Yale “the national College,” 
as distinguished from other institutions of its class. He proba- 
bly had in mind the fact that to a larger extent than other col- 
leges, it draws its students from the different sections of the 
National Union. But it is national in other respects. Gentle- 
men from other States and of national reputation and position sit 
upon its Board of Control. Chief Justice Waite, Senator Wm. 
M. Evarts of New York and Representative W. W. Phelps of 
New Jersey are numbered among its Fellows. 

The spirit of the Institution is also broadly catholic. The 
clerical majority in the Corporation is continually self-prompted 
to show that it is not exclusive or sectarian, for the very reason 
that it is denominational, and understands that it is liable to be 
charged on that account with being narrow. Illiberality would 
be likely to creep in whenever, and as soon as, the representatives 
of different sects began, as the policy of the College authorities 
or of the graduates, to be elected into it. Then would begin the 
strife of each sect for the ascendancy. Under the present policy, 
the question of sect is eliminated, and there is nothing for the 
Corporation to do but to study and promote the welfare of the 
College. 

It is worthy of notice also, that the students represent all 
shades of religious preference. Apart from all plotting or design, 
three different Christian denominations are also in fact represented 
by the non-clerical Fellows, and at least fifteen of the regular 
instructors have other than Congregational connections. The 
plea therefore that the ministers must in filling vacancies go out 
of the State and out of their own denomination in order to stamp 
upon the Institution the mark of nationality and of catholicity, 
has little or no force in it, certainly not enough to warrant the 
introduction of a precedent of doubtful propriety and teudency. 

4, Under the system which undeviating usage has sanctioned, 
all the demands for rational and safe progress can be as fully 
met as under the proposed change. The Faculty and the Cor- 
poration, as now constituted, work in perfect harmony,—a con- 
sideration second to no other in its relation to the growing 
prosperity of the College. And then, although the Fellows 
elected by the State and the Alumni are less in number than the 
clerical Fellows, they have an equal voice with them in the con- 
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stitution of the Prudential Committee, by which all measures of 
importance are thoroughly canvassed and approved before pres- 
entation to the full Board,—this Committee usually consisting of 
three ministers and three laymen with the President. And it 
will be remembered by the Alumni who were present at the last 
Commencement, that in his after dinner speech, Gov. Harrison 
emphasized the fact that during his long connection with the 
Corporation,—some thirteen years,—he had never known a divis- 
ion of the body upon any question where the ministers voted 
upon one side and the lay members upon the other. 

Connecticut ministers have from the first settlement of the 
colony been the foremost promoters of education and have stood 
far in advance of other professions as educators. And from 
among their number, I know not how many have held and are 
now holding positions as presidents and professors in the colleges 
of our country. Call a meeting in any town or city in the State 
for the improvement of the schools, or call a county or State 
Convention for the purpose of giving a new impulse to the cause 
of education, and the ministers are there leading the van. We 
are persuaded that no better material can be found for making 
faithful guardians of our College, with an intelligent spirit of 
progress in them, than can be found among this class of men 
within our own territorial borders. A corporation, composed of 
ten such men, having for their colleagues the two chief executive 
officers of the State and six of the choicest men directly elected 
by the Alumni, is likely to constitute a body to whom the man- 
agement of the College may with entire confidence be committed. 

But it has been urged, that the ratio of graduates of Yale 
among the Congregational ministers of Connecticut has greatly 
decreased of late years, and one of two evils is to be apprehended 
asaresult. The first is that the necessity of selecting a Fellow 
from a small number of such ministers will bring into the Corpo- 
ration incompetent men. The alternative is, that the control of 
the Corporation will pass into the hands of men who are not 
graduates of Yale. 

This plea, if honestly made, is “a smelling of the battle afar 
off.’ To be forewarned however is to be forearmed, and when 
the exigency arrives it is to be hoped that all due preparation 
will be made to avert a catastrophe. Just now however it would 
certainly seem that out of a little less than four hundred Congre- 
gational ministers in Connecticut, of whom some one hundred 
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and thirty are Yale Alumni, ten men might be found competent 
to discharge this important trust. On the supposition that one- 
third of them only are available as fit candidates for the place, 
in respect to age and culture and business capacity, the College 
would not be very likely to be in any immediate danger. The 
whole number of Congregational ministers in the State has been 
absolutely if not relatively increasing steadily from the founda- 
tion of the College, when it was only seventy, and the prospect 
of a diminution is at this present writing not greatly alarming. 
The alternative apprehension that, if the present system is con- 
tinued, it will necessitate the giving of the control of the Corpo- 
ration into the hands of non-graduates of Yale may be quieted 
by the consideration already adduced. There is however in the 
plea an intimation that vacancies must be filled exclusively from 
among those who have received their Bachelor’s degree at the 
hands of the President of the College. I endorse the policy,— 
“Yale Alumni for Yale College ”—as a general principle. But 
to make it strictly exclusive is unworthy of the Institution as 
related to the great republic of letters. Look over the list of the 
Professors and Instructors from the first, and this exclusive prin- 
ciple, had it prevailed, would blot out many a brilliant luminary 
from the Yale firmament. Scan the last annual Catalogue. 
Would not the high standing of Yale be sensibly lowered, if we 
should eliminate from the list of Instructors in the Academical 
as well as in the other departments, such scholarly and honorable 
names as Harris, Whitney, Phelps, Fisher, Brush, Johnson, 
Brewer, Robinson, Knapp, Seymour, and Ladd? Yale men are 
of course to be preferred. But if circumstances point to a man 
having a peculiar fitness for a position, as Corporator or In- 
structor, a law or principle which would exclude him would be 
exceedingly narrow and foolish. The first ten Fellows of the 
College were of course not graduates of Yale. The same is true 
of the next nine. Rev. Jared Eliot, elected in 1730, was an 
Alumnus of the Class of 1706. Since that year, out of the 
ninety-four ministers who have held this office, nineteen, or about 
one in five, did not receive their Bachelor’s degree at Yale. And 
yet no charge has ever been made against any one of them, that, 
as foster-children, they did not serve their almu mater as affec- 
tionately and faithfully as if they had been, so to speak, of her 
own flesh and blood. Therefore even if ministers, not Alumni, 
are occasionally elected as Fellows, in the future as they have 
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been in the past, there is no reason for alarm lest the College, for 
this reason, should be dishonored or retarded in its growth. 

And this course of thought leads me to say further, that it is 
incumbent on the friends of Yale to subsidize by legitimate 
methods all good influences that make for the progress of the 
Institution. We want all the aid which non-graduates are will- 
ing to render. We should not drive off and discourage such aid 
by a rallying ery born of exclusiveness. A policy of this char- 
acter would be shamed by the names of such men as Peabody 
and Sheffield, and Farnam, and Marquand, and Buckingham, and 
Chittenden, and Maratt, and Joseph Battell, and English, and 
Dodge,—and Elihu Yale himself. Such names of benefactors 
teach us that, in some cases, at least, the interests of the College 
are as dear to men not included in the roll of the Alumni, as to 
the Alumni themselves, and are as safe in their hands. 

5. The change proposed would be quite likely to introduce an 
element of instability into the Corporation, and consequently 
into the administration. Indeed, already the election of Fellows 
by the Alumni, conducted as it has of late been with all the 
electioneering machinery common to political campaigns, dodes 
no good to the Institution, and many are calling for its abolition. 
And now to attempt to bring to bear a mighty electioneering 
pressure upon the clerical Fellows, whenever a vacancy is to be 
filled, in favor of this or that candidate outside of the old terri- 
torial limits, or of the ministerial profession, is an effort to set 
things entirely adrift. It matters not so much that the men to 
be chosen are Congregational ministers of Connecticut, as that 
their character and profession are fixed, and that they are likely 
to be in the future, as they have been in the past, educated, con- 
scientious, practical men, who, though progressive, are not usu- 
ally given to hasty experiments or rash ventures. These qualities 
mean everything in the eyes of those especially who have money 
to give to the cause of education. A few years ago, when there 
was such an outcry against “clericalism ” in the Corporation, a 
gentleman, whose religious views would be regarded as heretical 
by Congregationalists, was making his will in which Yale Col- 
lege was designated as the residuary legatee of his estate. The 
outcry referred to made him hesitate, for the clerical element had 
commended itself to his mind as that especially which promised 
stability to the management. The clamor having subsided and 
the danger of a change passed by, the will was completed and 
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the College will realize a large endowment from it. Thus it is 
seen, that what is especially wanted in the administration of the 
affairs of the Institution is a stability that shall inspire full confi- 
dence. A bad precedent may entail irreparable disaster. 

As germane to this thought, it may be called to mind, that 
when, thirteen years ago, the policy was inaugurated of the elec- 
tion of six Corporators by the Alumni instead of their being 
supplied from the State Senate, it was anticipated and perhaps 
predicted, that the Alumni, being thus brought into closer rela- 
tions to the College management, would be more liberal in their 
gifts to the Institution. Possibly some instance has escaped 
notice in which this anticipation has been realized. But inquiry 
has brought no case to light in which there is any evidence that 
gifts to the College would not just as readily have bven made 
under the old system of senatorial assignment. 

My conclusion is therefore that under the circumstances it can- 
not reasonably be expected or demanded of the clerical Fellows 
that, in filling the vacancies in their number, they should go aside 
from the established usage. So many considerations of expedi- 
ency forbid it, and the propriety of such a course is so doubtful, 
that there is good reason to fear that if they should yield to a 
temporary outcry they would prove themselves more incompetent 
for the discharge of their trust than they are charged with being 
by their bitterest opponents. In saying this, I do not assert 
that the present system of management is stereotyped for all 
time. If the necessity of a change of any kind ever comes, let 
it be met in a way correspondent with the dignity of the College. 
Reforms cannot be judiciously effected at the mere instance of 
newspaper correspondents or anonymous critics. Efforts to carry 
measures, however plausible, by the rallying ery of partizanship, 
ought to be reprobated by every true friend of Yale. When the 
exigency arises, let the Corporation rather take counsel of the 
wise men among her Alumni,—of accomplished jurists upon ques- 
tions of law,—of successful educators upon questions pertaining 
to the curriculum, and of well-proved business men upon financial 
questions. After thorough and careful deliberation, they will 
then be prepared intelligently to enter upon such new departures 
as may seem necessary to the continued growth and prosperity 


of the College. 
ALUMNUS, 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


American Men or Letrers: Proressor Beers’ Lire oF 
NATHANIEL ParRKER Wit1is.*—Willis deserved a biography. 
He is not indeed a heroic figure, but any account of American 
men of letters would be quite incomplete without him. He was 
‘for about fifteen years the most popular magazinist in America.” 
He had then a brilliant reputation as a poet and as a sketchy, 
dashing writer. His biographer has handled the variegated 
specimen with skill without spoiling or soiling its delicate colors. 

What there was really worthy in Willis has been brought out 
in this book better than ever before, and his character rises in our 
esteem, so that even the blackguard charges of Marryat and 
Maginn as to his toadyism to the English gentry abroad are done 
away, or put in a more charitable light, and we are taught to 
view him as the amiably ambitious fop rather than the servile 
sycophant “who loves a lord.” He could play the man well 
enough, and had he held himself firmly up to the best there was 
in him, he might have made a more enduring mark on American 
literature. 

It was unfortunate that Willis acquired his fame so early— 
even in college days when a corner of the grim “ Boston Re- 
corder” blossomed with his “ Absalom” and similar poems. 
That same smoothness and elegant commonplace was fatal all the 
way through. He never studied. He never went deep enough 
to be great in anything. He caught the graceful playfulness 
of Irving’s style but it was spent in play of words without 
thoughts. As a story-teller he had now and then a touch of 
Hawthorne’s weirdness and wild fancy but not his psychologic 
insight and moral power. As a chatty writer of fashionable lite- 
rature “blending gayety and sentiment” he was the forerunner 
of such brilliant society writers as James and Howells, though 
lacking their realistic vigor. He was an imitator of Byron, 
and, though he penned a few poems of sentiment that have sur- 
vived him, never saw the dawn of Wordsworth or Tennyson. 
He struck a little way into the heart sometimes but was evi- 
dently chiefly interested “in the set of a coat and cut of a beard.” 


* American Men of Letters. Nathaniel Parker Wiilis. By Henry A. BEERS. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1885. 
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“ Have you heard of Philip Slingsby— 
Slingsby of the manly chest ? 
How he slew the snapping turtle 
In the regions of the west?” 


But these “Slingsby papers,” “ Inklings,” “ Letters from under 
a Bridge,” and careless witty chat of the “ Mirror” and “ Home 
Journal” have done something to unlimber American writing 
and make it natural, vital, and humane. ‘Professor Beers’ re- 
marks upon the only power there was in Willis—his free, grace- 
ful style—and his defence of style, are worthy of attention: 


“These ‘Inklings’ do not penetrate to the stratum of real character, of strong 
passion, and of the interplay of motives and moral relations in which all vital 
fiction has its roots. Their plots are commonly slight, their persons sketchy, 
their incidents not seldom improbable, their coloring sometimes too high. As 
transcripts of actual life such stories as * Pedlar Karl,’ ‘the Cherokee’s Threat,’ 
and ‘Tom Fane and I,’ with the easy optimism of their conclusions and their 
cheerful avoidance of all the responsibilities imposed upon the dwellers of this 
work-a-day world, are of course misleading and false. Their air is the air of 
every day, but their happenings are those of the wildest romance. Their charm 
—and they have for many old-fashioned readers a quite decided charm—does not 
lie in truth to life, but in the vivacious movement of the narrative, the glimpses 
of scenery by the way, the alternations of sentiment and gayety, neither very 
profound, but each for the time sincere and passing quickly into one another; and 
finally in the style, always graceful, and in passages really exquisite. It has 
recently been announced that style is ‘increasingly unimportant,’ but can this 
be true? Not surely, unless fiction is to become hereafter a branch of social 
science and valuable only for its accurate report of life. It will then be the nov- 
elist’s duty to obliterate himself in his message, and any intrusion of his person- 
ality between the reader and the subject will be an impertinence. But it is hard 
to believe that the personal element is to lose its place in fiction and be banished 
to the realm of autobiography and lyric poetry. Style may be a purely external 
part of an artist’s equipment, but it is a necessary part all the same. A bad man 
or a weak man may have it, but it does not make it any the less indispensable 
for the good man intending literature.” 

We do not think that style is “a purely external part of an 
artist’s equipment” and hold it to be something deeper; but we 
thank our author for his spirited apology. His book is itself an 
example of charming style. The interest never flags. Professor 
Lounsbury, in his racy life of Cooper, had the advantage of a 
more substantial subject, but both have written readable and 


admirable biographies. 
Human Psycuo.iocy.*—This brief treatise is the result of a 
commendable effort to produce a text-book covering the whole 


* Human Psychology, An Introduction to Philosophy. By Rev. E. JANrs, A.M. 
W. B. Hardy, Oakland, Cal. In two Divisions. 1884 aud 1885. 
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ground of the mental phenomena treated under the heads of 
Intellect, Feeling, and Will, and at the same time introducing 
the pupil to some of the principal writers in philosophy and to 
certain opinions cited from their works. In the Preface the 
author expresses his just dissatisfaction with the attempts hith- 
erto made by writers in English to construct a summary of 
Psychology. The arrangement of the material is somewhat 
peculiar. In Part I, Space, Time, and Causation are treated 
immediately after Sensation and Consciousness; an [istorical 
Sketch of some twenty pages, in which a brief account of as 
many authors is presented, precedes the discussion of Memory, 
Association, and Imagination, in Part II.; Judgment, Concept, 
Reasoning, and Induction compose Part III. ; and the First Di- 
vision closes with remarks on the lower animals and the nature 
of mind. The Second Division treats of Feeling and Will. 

The method of the author leads him to bring together a con- 
siderable number of sentences cited from various writers upon 
each topic; and with these sentences he expresses his agreement, 
often, however, under limitation,—or else uses them as a point of 
starting by way of antagonizing them and presenting his own 
views. This method may have its advantages. It may famil- 
iarize the pupil with a number of names, and also serve to pre- 
sent the truth to him from several different aspects as expressed 
in several different forms. It is a method, however, which is 
somewhat expensive of valuable space and which belongs rather 
to the essay than the text-book. Moreover, in some cases it 
results in leaving an appearance of obscurity with respect to the 
precise form in which the author would have stated the views he 
designs to commend. It is a way of instruction almost the oppo- 
site of that which Sully—for example—adopts in his recently 
published “Outlines of Psychology.” The latter scarcely ever 
refers to the opinions of others, or their sayings, outside of the 
notes in fine print. 

Mr. Janes has been diligent and fairly comprehensive in his 
reading, candid and generous in his treatment of those whom he 
opposes, and duly impressed with the difficulties of his task. He 
has consulted authors who prefer to approach the study of mind 
from the physiological or experimental point of view as well as 
those who allow a large admixture of metaphysical theory to 
shape the scientific treatment of Psychology. His discrimina- 
tion in choosing the better one among several opinions, is gene- 


rally good. 
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ParapisE Founp,* is the title of a book by President Warren 
which, in six parts of several chapters each, elaborates the propo- 
sition that the primitive Eden was situated at the North Pole. 
After the site of this place, to which the Biblical narrative has 
given so much of historic interest, has wandered from the East 
to the Westward over nearly the whole globe, it is not really 
surprising to see it turned toward the North. The author is 
probably right, however, in speaking of his effort as a ‘fresh 
hypothesis.” This hypothesis is ostensibly tested and confirmed 
by geogony, geography, geology, paleontology in every form, 
etc. The favorite theory of Dr. Warren as to the ancient ideas 
on cosmology is introduced in this connection and made to do 
valiant service. And, finally, the various bearings of the alleged 
discovery on literature, philosophy, and religion, are discussed. 
Probably a quotation from the last passage in the volume will 
give a sufficiently clear conception of the spirit and style with 
which the investigation is conducted: “ Our treatise opened with 
a pathetic picture,—it must close with another. Long-lost Eden 
is found; but its gates are barred against us. Now, as at the 
beginning of our exile, a sword turns every way to keep the Way 
of the Tree of Life. Sadder yet, it is Eden no longer. Even 
could some new Columbus penetrate to the secret centre of this 
Wonderland of the Ages, he could but hurriedly kneel amid a 
frozen desolation and, dumb with a nameless awe, let fall a few 
hot tears above the buried and desolated hearthstone of Human- 
ity’s earliest and loveliest home.” 

Having ourselves little hope of ever reaching the spot or of 
being convinced that this “‘ fresh hypothesis ” is any more tenable 
than the most improbable of other preceding hypotheses concern- 
ing the site of Eden, we have no difficulty in restraining all feel- 
ings resembling those which must have moved the writer of this 
passage. Let them believe the hypothesis who can. 


Eient Strupies oF THE Lorp’s Day.t—This volume was first 
printed a few months ago for private circulation. The name of 
the author was withheld, that no personal bias might affect the 
judgment of those who should read it. It has met with such 


* Paradise Found. The Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole. A Study 
of the Prehistoric World. By WituiaAM F. Warrey, S.T.D., LL.D. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1885. 

+ Hight Studies of the Lord’s Day. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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high commendation from many and competent sources, that the 
publishers have been induced to print it for general circulation. 

The book is fresh and original in its treatment of its familiar 
theme. The author does not attempt to present all that may be 
said for or against the authority of the Lord’s day. Taking it as 
an existing institution, he discusses its distinguishing character- 
istics, traces it back to the Apostolic age, and presents the facts 
connected with its first observance. Here, confronting the Jewish 
Sabbath marking the close of each week, he presents a careful 
study of the week, with the evidence that it was not a natural 
but an arbitrary division of time. There follows a discussion 
of the primeval sacred day, and then of the Mosaic Sabbath 
and of the Sabbatic system of Israel. The distinction is then 
shown between the permanent and transient elements of the 
ancient institution. Intimations are found in the Jewish ordi- 
nances of a prospective change of the sacred day from the last to 
the first of the week, while the succession of weeks is maintained. 
The author then shows in the terms of the fourth commandment 
a recognition of and provision for the permanent and essential 
elements of the institution, and concludes with a discussion of 
the place and use of the institution in the Christian Church. 

Such is a meagre outline of the course of reasoning and illus- 
trations which the author pursues in this very interesting volume. 
His line of thought is almost wholly biblical. His style is schol- 
arly and attractive, and while there is no parade of learning the 
writer is evidently not ignorant of the results of recent researches 
and discoveries, so far as they bear upon the question in hand. 

We especially commend the book to those who like the author 
himself, feeling the force of the reasoning by which Dr. Hessey 
in his Bampton lectures attempts to show the distinctness of the 
Sabbath of the Jews and the Lord’s Day, do also feel that Dr. 
Hessey and those who follow him fail to establish, on a basis 
which can bind the conscience, an observance so vital to the 
church as the Christian Sabbath. 


BrocraruicaL Essays.*—These essays are the by-play of an 
industrious and enterprising life. They attest the intellectual 
fertility as well as catholicity and kindliness of the author’s 


* Biographical Essays. By F. MAX MULLER, A.M., Member of the French Insti- 
tute. New York: Chas Scribner’s Sons. 1884. [Published by agreement of 
the author. ] 
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sympathies. Many who did not find access to the Public Ad- 
dresses or Review Articles which are the originals of these 
essays will be glad to find them in this permanent form. 

The first is an address delivered at Bristol, England, in 1883, 
commemorative of the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Rajah 
Rimmohun Roy, the founder in 1830 of the Brima Somaj, the 
society which has initiated the modern theistic reform movement 
in India. R&émmohun Roy went to England partly in the interest 
of this religious movement and remaining three years died there 
in 1883. He was buried at Bristol where over his grave his 
friends and followers in India have erected a monument with an 
inscription indicating the work he did. The address is weighty 
as being the utterance of the one who is perhaps better able to 
speak of this apostle of theism and of his work than any other 
English speaking man. The second essay is a somewhat elabo- 
rate account of Keshub Chunder Sen, the successor of Rammo- 
hun Roy as leader of the Brima Soméj and founder of The 
New Dispensation. It is the tribute of a personal friend and 
admirer and yet not a blind advocate. He defends Mr. Sen, and 
some will think unsuccessfully, against the charge of arrogance 
and irreverence in his claim to inspiration, but at the same time 
does not endorse the wisdom of some of his movements. The 
third essay is a brief sketch of another of the friends of the 
theistic Reform in India, Dagamanda Sarasvati, who was born in 
1827—eleven years before Chunder Sen. He was the founder of 
the Arya-Somaj, a branch of the theistic movement, which re- 
tained a more conservative attitude towards the claim of the 
Vedas to inspiration. These three essays furnish as good an 
account of the theistic movement in India and of its chief repre- 
sentatives as one is likely to find within the same limits. The 
fourth and fifth essays contain an interesting account of two 
young Buddhist priests and scholars from Japan, who were sent to 
England by the monastery at Kioto, with which they were con- 
nected, for the purpose of studying English and of learning to 
read and expound the old Buddhist Scriptures in their original 
language. They were pupils of the author in this study. The 
sixth essay is republished from the Contemporary Review of 
August, 1878, and is a worthy tribute to the memory of Julius 
Mohl, oriental scholar and professor of Persian in the French 
Institute at Paris. The last is a loving tribute, translated from 
the Deutsche Rundschau, to his friend Charles Kingsley. 





